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Letters  and  Manuscripts  of  William  H.  Prescott 

By  EDITH  A.  WRIGHT 

WHEN  William  H.  Prescott  died  on  January  28,  1859, 
Longfellow  characterized  him  as  “a  man  without  an 
enemy,  beloved  by  all  and  mourned  by  all,”1  and  Charles 
Sumner  lamented,  “There  is  a charm  taken  from  Boston.  Its 
east  winds  whistle  more  coldly  around  Park  Street  corner.”2 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences held  commemorative  sessions,  and  a Prescott  Memorial 
was  published,  full  of  his  praises.3 

One  hundred  years  later,  his  books  are  still  being  read.  In 
1949  the  Heritage  Press  published  a new  edition  of  The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico , with  illustrations  by  Covarrubias,  and  a schol- 
ar writing  a few  years  ago  called  the  “Conquests”  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  “definitive.”  The  centenary  of  his  death  has  inspired 
several  articles,  by  the  historians  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and 
Thomas  F.  McGann  among  others.  Professor  Morison  terms 
Prescott  “The  American  Thucydides.”  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  American  historiography,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
make  a profound  study  of  Spanish  history.  Although  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Aztec  and  Inca  civilizations  have  been  out-dated 
by  later  anthropological  discoveries,  his  histories,  with  their 
dramatic  style,  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  schol- 
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ar.  In  his  life-time  they  were  very  popular  — real  best-sellers. 

Prescott  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  May  4,  1796, 
the  son  of  a judge  and  grandson  of  William  Prescott,  the  hero 
of  Bunker  Hill.  While  a student  at  Harvard,  he  was  accidentally 
hit  in  the  eye  by  a crust  of  bread  thrown  during  a student 
brawl,  and  all  his  historical  work  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  one  eye,  and  that  a weakened  one,  which  for  long  periods 
could  not  be  used  at  all.  Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  hire  read- 
ers, and  so,  helped  by  a phenomenal  memory,  compose  his 
books.  Most  of  his  writing  was  done  on  a “noctograph,”  an 
instrument  devised  for  the  blind,  consisting  of  a frame  crossed 
by  brass  guide-wires  and  holding  a sheet  of  carbon  paper  to 
be  written  on  with  a stylus.  This  arrangement,  as  he  remarked, 
“obviated  the  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a blind  man’s 
writing  . . . not  knowing  when  the  ink  is  exhausted  in  his  pen, 
and  when  his  lines  run  into  one  another.”4  Prescott  called  his 
writing  on  the  noctograph  “hieroglyphics,”  and  Wilfred  H. 
Munro,  in  his  preface  to  the  “Montezuma”  edition  of  The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  (1904),  says  that  only  the  author  and  his  secre- 
tary could  read  it.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  for,  while  some 
of  it  Is  very  faint  and  an  occasional  word  is  illegible,  most  of 
the  text  can  be  read  easily.  By  this  method,  in  spite  of  his 
formidable  handicap,  Prescott  managed  to  write  his  four  great  works, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella , the  Catholic  (1838),  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico  (1843),  The  Conquest  of  Peru  (1847),  and  The  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second  (1855-58),  the  last  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

TP  HE  Boston  Public  Library  owns  a large  amount  of  Pres- 
cott material,  including  proof-sheets  of  The  Conquest  of  Peru , 
substantial  portions  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  histories, 
and  about  120  letters.  The  manuscripts  are,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  collection.  Prescott’s  library,  num- 
bering 1,681  items,  was  sold  at  auction  in  Boston  in  1871 ; his 
manuscripts  were  purchased  by  James  E.  Root,  a manufacturer 
and  book  collector,  whose  own  library  was  sold  in  1879.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  acquired 
most  of  the  manuscripts  of  Prescott’s  works.5 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  represented  by  a volume  of  prelimi- 
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nary  notes,  as  well  as  by  part  of  the  manuscript.  The  former 
item  consists  of  494  pag'es,  measuring-  12*4  by  8/4  inches.  It 
includes  notes  for  a review  of  Jose  Antonio  Conde’s  book  on 
the  Spanish  Arabs ; the  review  itself ; jotting's  from  various 
writers  on  the  government  of  Castile  and  Aragon ; and  “Hints, 
reflections,  etc.”  on  the  same  subject  by  Prescott,  who  later 
made  use  of  them  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work.  The  re- 
view of  Conde’s  book  was  never  published  as  such,  but  fur- 
nished material  for  Chapter  VIII  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A11 
example  will  show  how  the  “Hints”  were  developed  in  the 
text.  After  speaking  of  the  neglect  of  Arab  documents  in 
Spain  and  of  the  fire  in  the  Escorial  in  1671  which  destroyed 
a large  number  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  the  notes  continue : 

The  government,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
taking  some  shame  to  themselves,  as  it  would  seem,  for  their  past 
neglect,  authorized  the  publication  of  a Catalogue  of  the  compara- 
tively small  portion  (1850  volumes)  which  yet  survived.  Under 
these  auspices,  the  splendid  work  of  Casiri  appeared ; a work  whose 
execution  might  have  reflected  credit  on  the  far-famed  press  of 
Ibarra.  (Pp.  329-30.) 

The  final  version  reads : 

. . . the  Spanish  government,'  taking  some  shame  to  itself,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  its  past  supineness  caused  a copious  catalogue 
of  the  surviving  volumes,  to  the  number  of  1850,  to  be  compiled 
by  the  learned  Casiri ; and  the  result  was  his  celebrated  work  . . . 
which  would  reflect  credit  from  the  splendor  of  its  typographical 
execution  on  any  press  of  the  present  day.  (I,  312,  note.) 

Prescott  also  enters  reminders  to  himself,  such  as,  “Inquire  into 
the  state  of  cities  in  Arag'on,  also  into  the  mode  of  judicial 
process  against  a peer  in  Aragon  or  Castile.” 

Of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  work,  the  Library  owns 
sixty-four  pages,  corresponding  to  volume  III,  pages  433-58 
of  the  first  edition.  The  last  four  pages  belong  to  the  Chamber- 
lain  Collection,  and  the  rest  to  the  Bowditch  Collection. 

The  Library  also  owns  three  manuscript  volumes  of  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico , containing  some  2,700  pages,  10  by  yVi 
inches  in  size,  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  on  the 
noctograph.  About  288  pages  of  the  printed  text,  plus  some 
notes,  are  lacking.6  Usually  the  notes  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
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chapters,  sometimes  on  smaller  sheets.  The  text  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  printed  work,  but  Book  I,  Chapter  II 
contains  a much  longer  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  Aztec 
rulers  than  appears  in  the  final  version.  In  this,  too,  Book  II 
has  three  chapters;  in  the  manuscript  the  third  chapter  is  not 
separated  from  the  second. 

Accompanying  these  volumes  is  a letter  from  Charles  Amory, 
Prescott’s  brother-in-law.  Dated  January  18,  1884,  it  reads: 

Mr.  Charles  Amory  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  presents  herewith  a portion  of 
the  original  manuscript  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  being  the  part 
which  completes  the  work  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Library. 

Just  what  part  of  the  manuscript  was  given  by  Mr.  Amory  is 
difficult  to  determine.  All  three  volumes  are  identified  as 
items  in  the  Root  Sale,  whereas  it  seems  probable  that  Amory, 
a member  of  Prescott’s  family,  had  received  his  pages  directly. 
As  Volumes  II  and  III  were  not  bound  until  1885,  Mr.  Amory’s 
contribution  was  no  doubt  bound  in  with  the  rest  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  two  manuscript  volumes  of  The  Conquest  of  Peru,  also 
bought  by  the  Library  at  the  Root  Sale,  contain  over  1,100 
pages,  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  They 
include  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  Preface,  and  pages  39  to 
325  of  Volume  II  of  the  first  edition ; in  all,  about  half  the  work. 
Chapter  XXVI  is  marked  “Good  specimen  for  a reader  to  learn 
my  hand.” 

Prescott’s  manuscripts  bear  witness  to  the  great  pains  he 
took  with  the  style  of  his  works.  Often  several  different  words 
were  tried.  Examples  are : “granted,  given,  lavished,”  “excer- 
cised,  claimed,  assumed,”  “martial,  factious,  warlike.”  “Ancient” 
authority  became  “ravished”  and  then  “despoiled”  authority. 
In  the  following  passage  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  words 
in  italics  have  been  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript;  the  single 
brackets  are  Prescott’s: 

The  immense  powers.  [The  people,  wisely  preferring  one  tyrant 
[master  to  a multitude  combined  [sustained  the  monarch  in  stripping 
the  aristocracy  of  its  exorbitant  powers  [privileges  [The  people,  wisely 
preferring  the  rule  of  a single  master  to  a multitude,  sustained  the 
crown  in  seizing  [in  its  efforts  to  ensnare  to  ravish  the  [to  secure  (il- 
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legible  word)  to  overpower  [dangerous  pozvers  of  the  aristocracy 
privileged  orders  in  its  efforts  to  retrieve  from  the  aristocracy  the 
enormous  powers  it  so  grossly  abused. 

In  the  printed  text  “retrieve”  is  replaced  by  “recover.”  Fre- 
quently, a whole  paragraph  is  crossed  out  and  rewritten,  and 
sometimes  sentences  are  added  in  pencil. 

Most  of  the  chapters  are  dated  with  extreme  meticulousness, 
the  Roman  numerals  denoting  the  hour,  for  example  in  the 
manuscript  of  The  Conquest  of  Mexico:  Chapter  VI,  “20  VI. 
Thursday  Aug.  12”;  Chapter  VII,  “Thursday  25  XII  A M, 
Aug.  26,  1841”;  Chapter  VIII,  “Tuesday,  20  min.  past  5 P.M., 
Sep.  14,  1841.”  There  are  also  occasional  notes  for  his  secre- 
tary, as  “Mr.  B.  will  find  the  extract  in  one  of  my  memoranda” 
or  “Leave  a line  blank  and  put  the  ( ?)  in  pencil.”  Prescott’s 
son,  then  about  fifteen  years  old,  experimented  with  the  noc- 
tograph  once  or  twice.  One  page  of  the  manuscript  of  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico  reads : “Boston.  A most  excellent  contriv- 
ance. William  Prescott  Esquire  Junior,”  and  another,  “I  am 
a good  boy  ...  I am  a good  man.” 

The  proof-sheets  of  The  Conquest  of  Peru  comprise  pages  83, 
84,  87-282  and  332-432  of  Volume  III  of  the  first  edition.  Only 
the  last  hundred  pages  show  corrections,  chiefly  indications  of 
misprints  and  broken  letters.  However,  there  are  a few  stylis- 
tic notes  in  red,  like  the  following:  “I  think  the  structure  of 
this  sentence  should  be  changed,”  or  “We  say,  ‘from  the  waters 
of  Ontario,’  ‘from  the  waters  of  Champlain,’  etc.  not  the  On- 
tario, the  Champlain.  The  is  connected  with  rivers,  not  with 
lakes,  — in  common  usage.”  Not  all  the  suggestions  were 
adopted,  but  these  were  and  in  the  second  instance,  “the”  was 
dropped  before  “Titicaca.” 

T 

X HE  largest  number  of  the  letters,  about  one  hundred  in 
all,  are  part  of  the  manuscripts  of  Charles  Folsom,  presented 
to  the  Library  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Norton  Folsom,  in 
1904.  Some  of  them  are  in  Prescott’s  own  hand,  others  were 
written  by  a secretary.  They  show  the  historian’s  methods  of 
work,  and  seem  to  be  unpublished.  George  Ticknor,  in  his 
Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott  (Boston,  1864)  refers  to  Fol- 
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som  two  or  three  times,  but  does  not  quote  any  letters  to  or 
by  him.7  The  Correspondence  of  William  Hickling  Prescott, 
1833-1847,  (Boston,  1925),  edited  by  Roger  Wolcott,  Pres- 
cott’s great-grandson,  was  selected  from  letters  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Charles  Folsom,  two  years  older  than  Prescott,  had  been 
a student  with  him  at  Harvard,  where  he  had  witnessed  the 
accident  which  destroyed  Prescott’s  eye.  Referring  to  it  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
1859,  Folsom  said:  “From  that  painful  hour  my  interest  in  him 
began.  Years  of  distant  separation  soon  followed,  but  when 
I next  met  him,  it  was  to  be  admitted  to  his  close  friendship.” 
After  graduation  from  Harvard,  Folsom  had  a varied  career. 
He  taught  for  a year,  began  to  study  for  the  ministry  but  had 
to  give  up  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  became  chaplain 
and  instructor  in  mathematics  on  the  flag-ships  Washington 
and  Columbus.  For  two  years,  he  served  as  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Tunis.  Later  he  was  a tutor  in  Latin  and  Italian  at  Harvard, 
and  at  the  same  time  Librarian.  For  some  fifteen  years,  be- 
ginning in  1824,  he  acted  as  corrector  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.  After  leaving  the  Press;  he  conducted  a g'irls’  school 
in  Boston  for  a brief  period  and  then  in  1846  became  Librarian 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  He  retired  in  1856  and  died  in  1872. 

It  was  as  corrector  of  the  Harvard  University  Press  that  Fol- 
som was  closely  associated  with  Prescott’s  work,  and  most  of 
the  letters  are  concerned  with  the  histories.  The  earliest  is 
not  dated,  but  is  marked  as  having  been  received  on  April  17, 
1837.  At  this  time  Prescott  was  preparing  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella for  the  press,  and  his  letter  discusses  running  titles  and 
notes.  It  ends,  “I  shall  not  take  any  decision  on  this  point  till 
I have  your  counsel,  who  are  my  Magnus  Apollo  in  these  peril- 
ous concerns.” 

The  succeeding  letters  comment  on  the  proofs,  and  reflect 
Prescott’s  interest  in  the  details  of  printing.  He  states  that 
he  scans  the  proofs  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and 
that  “For  the  text  I rely  on  your  lynx-eye-ed-ness.”  Folsom’s 
painstaking  accuracy,  his  integrity  and  good-nature,  were  well 
known  to  all  his  associates,  but  he  had  one  serious  fault  — he 
was  chronically  slow  in  getting  work  accomplished.  Theophilus 


Prescott  Writing  on  his  Noctograph  Machine 
Engraved  by  John  Sartain  from  a Photograph  from  Life 
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Parsons,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety for  1875,  recalls  that  when  Folsom  was  at  the  University 
Press,  the  printers  often  had  to  wait  “while  lie  was  spending 
days  or  weeks  in  verifying  words  or  statements,  or  guarding* 
against  the  possibility  of  error,  in  respect  to  questions  too 
minute  to  require  or  repay  such  labor.”  Later,  when  Folsom 
was  working  on  Worcester’s  Dictionary,  the  same  problem 
occurred.  “When  it  was  shown  to  him  that  at  the  rate  he  ad- 
vanced the  book  could  not  be  published  in  that  generation,  it 
made  no  difference  to  him.  He  could  do  no  otherwise.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  Prescott  prodding  his  friend, 
at  first  diplomatically,  later  more  urgently.  As  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1837,  he  complains:  “Your  performance  has  fallen  so 
far  short  of  your  promises  that  I fear  you  must  have  had  illness 
in  your  family.”  But  in  the  same  letter  he  acknowledges  the 
correction  of  a mistake  and  adds:  “.My  claim  to  Midas’s  ap- 
pendages grows  more  and  more  incontestable.” 

The  historian  laid  much  importance  on  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  his  works.  A few  days  later  he  writes : 

I think  with  you  much  of  a handsome  symmetrical  Title  Page.  The 
names  Ferd.  & Isa.  might  be  printed  in  a deeper  broader  and  blacker 
character  a little  larger  than  the  rest.  What  do  you  think  of  Old 
English  for  the  Cognomen  the  Catholic?  I defer  to  your  typo- 
graphical taste  and  perspicacity.  I should  like  however  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  printed  Title  Page  before  it  is  fixed  in  immortal  bronze. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  and  ink  also  concerned  him.  A mar- 
ginal note  reads:  “My  letter  is  sealed  but  I can’t  omit  to  re- 
fresh your  memory  about  having*  the  ink  black  in  the  printing* 
of  our  edition.  Sparks’s  last  vol.  has  a very  pale  aspect  — 
perhaps  the  paper  may  be  in  fault  — pray  look  at  it.”  And 
again : “I  am  very  desirous  to  get  the  best  paper  . . . the  beauty 
I of  the  typographical  execution  rests  so  much  on  this  point 
| that  I trust  there  will  be  no  falling  off  here.” 

Although  in  general  the  letters  stick  closely  to  business,  at 
times  other  topics  intrude.  Prescott’s  thoughtfulness  and  loy- 
alty to  his  friends  occasion  one  of  these  interruptions.  He  felt 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  financial  support  to  the  Life  of  George  Washington  by 
I Jared  Sparks,  but  before  making  a public  protest  he  wished  to 
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be  sure  that  his  friend  would  not  object.  At  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  want  to  involve  him  in  the  master  by  asking-  his  ap- 
proval directly.  “For,”  as  he  wrote  to  Folsom,  “a  man  may  be 
very  willing  to  have  the  truth  told  by  another,  without  his  par- 
ticipation, while  he  would  decline  to  have  it  done  with  it.”  He 
therefore  requested  Folsom  to  find  out  whether  Sparks  would 
object  in  principle  to  such  a statement,  and  concluded:  ‘'Now 
is  this  not  a mighty  comboberation  about  a penny  trumpet 
twaddle  in  the  newspaper ! but  volat  irrevocable  verbnm  — im- 
medicable when  once  fled  — and  I had  rather  write  a quire  in 
MS  than  print  a word  that  should  harm  or  displease  a friend.” 

Comments  on  the  proofs  follow  every  few  days.  On  October 
19  he  writes: 

You  will  find  a much  larger  number  of  corrections  for  broken 
types  in  the  first  section  . . . The  truth  is,  the  types,  especially 
for  the  notes,  have  become  a good  deal  damaged  in  the  course  of 
the  war : so  that  the  vestibule  will  not  afford  quite  so  attractive 
an  appearance  as  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 

Finally  the  work  was  ready  to  make  its  appearance.  For  the 
modern  taste,  the  title-page  appears  somewhat  cluttered,  but 
Prescott  approved:  “Your  title-page  is  beautiful  — unencum- 
bered — and  yet  full.”  Although  published  in  December  1857, 
the  book  was  dated  “1858.”  Until  the  last  moment,  Prescott 
had  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  printing  it,  but  the  first  edi- 
tion of  500  copies  sold  out  rapidly,  so  that  a second  one  was 
needed  almost  at  once.  Early  in  January,  the  historian  re- 
marked: “The  bantling  has  certainly  not  fallen  still-born,  but 
is  alive  and  kicking  merrily.  How  long  his  life  may  last,  it  is 
impossible  to  prognosticate.” 

M OST  of  the  reviews  were  highly  laudatory.  Prescott 
copied  out  for  Folsom,  for  use  in  advertisements,  an  article 
from  the  London  Athenaeum  which  praises  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella as  “one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  most  valuable  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  modern  history.”  In  general, 
he  accepted  praise  and  criticism  with  equanimity,  but  an  article  by 
the  English  writer  Richard  Ford  seems  to  have  annoyed  him, 
for  he  wrote  in  what  for  him  are  unusually  harsh  terms : 
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I have  also  received  the  last  Quarterly  containing  a long  paper  on 
their  Catholic  Highnesses,  well  sprinkled  with  pepper,  sugar,  and 
salt  — the  last  not  of  the  true  Attic,  certainly.  He  has  found  out 
that  I hate  stars  and  garters,  and  am  little  better  than  a loco-foco, 
God  help  us!  Also,  that  I love  the  French  overmuch  and  have 
formed  my  sesquipedalian  style  on  Dr.  Channing  in  the  text,  and 
Dr.  Dunham  in  the  notes!  He  might  as  well  have  said  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Ollapod.  He  calls  me  to  account,  moreover,  for  blunders 
which  I have  exposed  myself  in  others,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
charge  on  me.  This  is  too  bad  — but  secundum  artem.  The  fact 
is,  he  is  a regular  humbug,  with  a good  deal  of  the  wag,  not  to  say 
blackguard ; and  withal,  I have  no  doubt,  meant  to  do  the  civil  thing 
by  me,  on  the  whole,  for  he  has  said  as  nice  things  of  me  as  any 
other  of  the  genus.  So  much  for  good  master  Ford. 

Ticknor,  in  the  Life , refers  to  the  months  following  the  pub- 
lication of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a vacation  period,  remark- 
ing  (p.  163)  : “He  wrote  nothing  during  that  winter,  — not 
even  his  accustomed  private  memoranda.”  However,  a num- 
ber of  letters  to  Folsom  show  that  Prescott  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  revisions  for  the  second  edition.  His  eyesight  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  much  himself,  but  friends  sent  him  lists 
of  emendations,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract : 

[About  January  20,  1838.]  My  own  eyes  have  not  been  in  trim 
to  look  through  or  indeed,  to  look  into  that  renowned  History, 
since  it  has  come  from  the  press.  The  errors,  such  as  they  are, 
have  been  furnished  me  by  others,  and  that  they  have  been  able 
to  point  out  no  more  must  arise,  I conceive,  either  from  the  im- 
maculateness of  your  press,  or  quite  as  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  readers  have  not  been  able  to  get  on  further  than 
the  first  volume. 

Revisions  continued  through  the  spring,  and  once  again 
Folsom  had  to  be  urged  on:  “I  dare  say  you  lose  no  time,  but 
it  seems  to  me  you  do  not  go  on  so  briskly  as  before.  The  copies 
have  all  been  drained  oft  for  some  days  — this  is  very  vexa- 
tious.” And  again : “When  will  the  Catholic  Highnesses  re- 
appear from  your  press?  I suppose  you  lose  no  time,  but  I am 
sustaining  a very  serious  injury  by  the  delay,  unavoidable 
though  it  be.” 

The  stereotype  plates  made  corrections  difficult.  On  June  15 
Prescott  writes : “I  should  have  adopted  some  other  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton’s em'endations,  in  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I en- 
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tirely  concur:  but  am  I not  in  stereotype?  And  to  expect  a 
man  in  fetters  to  cut  pigeon-wings  and  summersets  is  only  to 
make  him  feel  how  the  irons  pinch.”8  Again,  on  June  27: 

I have  made  these  alterations  on  a pretty  careful  estimate  of  the 
spaces  they  will  occupy.  If  they  overrun,  in  any  instance,  I think 
it  can  only  be  by  a word  or  so;  in  which  case  I must  leave  it  to 
your  wits  to  put  things  right  by  substituting  some  shorter  equivalent 
word or  by  expunging  a superfluous  one.  This  Procrustes  opera- 
tion of  stretching  one’s  wits  out,  or  paring  them  down,  by  line 
and  rule,  is  a delightful  one. 

Once  he  praises  Folsom,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  use  practical 
psychology  on  him : “I  am  glad  you  are  going  on  at  such  a 
round  trot.  You  must  let  out  the  string,  as  the  whips  say  — 
or  the  public  will  overtake  us.” 

Third  and  fourth  editions  of  “Their  Catholic  Highnesses” 
(Prescott’s  pet  name  for  the  book)  followed  closely,  and  re- 
ceived careful  attention  from  their  author.  The  fourth  edition 
did  not  entirely  satisfy  him.  Pie  complains  on  January  30,  1839  : 

The  paper  of  the  fourth  edition  is  too  cottonish  to  write  well 
upon ; and  in  fact  it  is  a paper  that  I don’t  cotton  to  myself  at  all  — 
and  feel  quite  ashamed  to  send  it  abroad  ...  I wish  you  could 
produce  a better  effect  in  your  title  pages.  They  all  look  “pale 
and  mealy”  like  Joanna  Baillie’s  ghost  by  comparison  with  the 
English. 

As  late  as  August  20,  1839,  he  is  still  discussing  title-pages 
and  paper  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella: 

On  your  title  page,  I should  prefer  the  Roman  numerals  for  the 
year.  What  do  you  think  of  the  title  “Ferdinand  and  Isabella”  in 
neat  red  letters,  a l’antique?  My  new  English  edition  is  so  printed, 
with  pretty  good  effect.  As  to  the  paper,  I want  your  candid  opinion 
thereon.  I will  not  quote  you,  be  assured.  It  seems  to  me  of  stouter 
quality,  and  more  — not  better  — sized.  It  has  not  so  fine  and 
delicate  an  appearance  as  I could  wish.  But  I am  no  judge.  Do 
not  omit  to  tell  me  what  you  think. 

After  Folsom  left  the  Press,  his  connection  with  Prescott’s 
works  was  naturally  less  intimate,  but  the  historian  still  em- 
ployed him  to  read  the  proofs  and  act  as  stylistic  critic.  In  this 
connection,  Prescott  wrote  in  a memorandum  of  January  7, 
1844,  which  has  been  printed  by  Ticknor:  “Had  I accepted  half 
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of  my  good  friend  Folsom’s  criticisms,  what  wotdd  have  be- 
come of  the  style?  Yet  they  had  and  will  always  have  their 
value  for  accurate  analysis  of  labor  and  thought,  and  for  accu- 
racy of  general  facts.”  His  gratitude  is  expressed  to  Folsom 
in  a letter  written  upon  the  termination  of  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  dated  September  4,  1843: 

I enclose  you  a check  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  — being* 
the  sum  which  you  approved  — for  your  services  in  revising  the 
“Conquest.”  I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  however,  that  I do  not 
think  that  a compensation  can  be  made  in  money  for  the  services 
of  friendship,  as  I consider  yours,  and  I am  under  great  obligations 
to  you  for  the  patient  goodnature  and  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  you  have  gone  over  the  work. 

In  the  Preface  to  The  Conquest  of  Peru,  Folsom’s  help  is 
acknowledged  in  these  words:  “Lastly  I must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion my  obligations,  in  another  way,  to  my  friend  Charles 
Folsom  Esq.,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum; 
whose  minute  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  and 
the  true  idiom  of  our  English  tongue  has  enabled  me  to  correct 
many  inaccuracies  into  which  I had  fallen  in  the  composition 
both  of  this  and  of  my  former  works.” 

The  correspondence  continued  up  to  the  last  year  of  Pres- 
cott’s life,  and  reveals  a closely  continuing  relationship.  Pres- 
cott still  appreciated  Folsom’s  help,  became  exasperated  with 
him,  and  teased  him,  as  the  following  examples  show : 

[April  9,  1856.]  Thank  you  for  Bulfinch’s  errata,  and  pray,  thank 
him  for  me  when  you  see  him.9  A friend  who  points  out  an  error 
does  a kinder  office  than  he  who  praises  a merit.  I shall  not  fail  to 
profit  by  the  corrections.  How  come  they  to  escape  the  eye  of  your 
critical  worship?  I am  more  astonished  that  you  should  have  over- 
looked the  blunders  than  that  I should  have  made  them.  — But 
that  is  rather  unfair,  considering  how  many  of  my  bad  stitches  you 
have  had  to  take  up,  after  all. 

[April  22,  1858.]  So  we  have  now  fairly  begun  our  corrections. 
Your  proofs  came  in  season  for  me  yesterday;  but  that  there  may 
be  no  delays  hereafter,  it  is  better  that  I should  state  to  you  what 
would  be  the  latest  hour  at  which  they  can  reach  me  and  give  me 
time  for  corrections.  I think  you  must  consider  three  o’clock  on 
the  day  after  you  get  the  proofs  from  Metcalf  as  the  latest  hour 
when  they  should  be  put  into  my  hands.  I can  do  nothing  with 
them  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  Cambridge  Avagon  calls  for 
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them  early  on  the  following-  morning.  I hope  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  always  be  convenient  for  you.  By  this  arrangement  the 
batch  you  receive  from  Metcalf  this  morning  should  be  put  into 
my  hands  tomorrow  by  three  o’clock,  and  so  on. 

[June  30,  1858.]  Thank  you,  dear  Folsom,  for  the  correction  of 
the  swaddling-clothes  blunder,  which  I have  set  right,  preferring 
the  clothes  to  the  leading-strings,  as  the  language  of  Don  John. 

I would  suggest  to  you  that  in  some  of  your  longer  notes,  writ- 
ten calamo  currente,  you  subside  into  an  infinitesimally  small  hand, 
somewhat  annoying  to  eyes  — or  rather  half  an  eye  — like  mine. 
I don’t  want  letters  as  big  as  a signboard’s,  but  such  as  a Christian 
gentleman  may  reasonably  demand  who  would  not  shorten  his 
days  by  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  writer. 

I congratulate  you  that  we  get  on  as  rapidly  as  when  I was  in 
Boston  • — rapido  si,  ma  rapido  con  leggi  — you  love  a quotation. 
Those  who  have  said  you  were  not  the  most  punctual  of  men,  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  I will  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  you  on  this 
quarrel  whenever  you  desire  it. 

The  last  letter  in  the  collection  is  dated  July  24  [1858],  six 
months  before  Prescott’s  death : 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  favorable  judgment  you  pass 
upon  the  present  volume  [Philip  the  Second],  which,  knowing* 
your  good-nature,  I receive  as  I should,  cum  grano  sails.  I can  only 
hope  that  many  a less  competent  critic  may  be  of  your  way  of 
thinking. 

Folsom’s  opinion  of  Prescott  is  expressed  in  his  address  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  time  of  his 
friend’s  death.  Prescott,  he  said,  amid  all  the  petty  trials  of 
authorship  <fever  kept  his  serenity,  his  superiority  to  his  work.” 
He  was  “self-relying,  because  conscious  of  his  high  faculties, 
and  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  he  had  used  in  seeking  for  the 
truth,”  yet  he  “welcomed  the  contradiction  of  friends  while  it 
could  aid  him  in  reviewing  his  own  judgments  . . . whether  as 
to  fact  or  to  expression  . . . [His]  self-love  never  was  wounded 
by  the  sharpest  criticism,  right  or  wrong.  It  was  a personal 
matter,  not  with  him,  but  with  Truth  whom  he  served.  If 
wrong,  it  glanced  off;  if  right,  he  laid  it  upon  her  altar.” 

In  addition  to  the  Folsom  correspondence,  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  owns  about  twenty  other  letters  by  Prescott,  most 
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of  them  belonging  to  the  Chamberlain  Collection.  The  largest 
group  consists  of  nine  letters  to  Theophilus  Parsons,  another 
lifelong  friend.  The  earliest  of  these  was  written  in  1816,  when 
Prescott  was  only  twenty  and  on  a visit  to  his  grandfather, 
then  U.  S.  Consul  in  the  Azores.  This  was  Prescott’s  only 
direct  contact  with  a Hispanic  civilization,  and  he  was  not  im- 
pressed. He  comments  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  the  only 
attraction;  “as  to  intellect  the  Portuguese  certainly  are  the  ex- 
treme point  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations.” 

The  letters  to  Parsons  are  more  intimate  than  those  to  Fol- 
som. Prescott  calls  him  “Dear  Theoph,”  whereas  Folsom, 
for  the  first  few  years,  was  addressed  as  “Dear  Sir”  and  only 
later  as  “Dear  Folsom.”  One  letter  was  written  the  day  before 
Prescott’s  marriage,  on  May  3,  1820: 

It  is  so  long  since  your  bet  became  due  that  I ought  to  pay 
interest,  but  such  a thing  I believe  is  contrary  to  the  code  of  honor, 
and  is  still  more  contrary  to  the  laws  of  love,  which  have  a right 
to  preside  over  our  bet.  However,  if  I have  lost  my  money,  I have 
got  my  wife,  and  I am  very  willing  to  pay  it  as  a discount  upon  a 
high  prize. 

Another  letter,  four  years  later,  announces  the  birth  of  a 

daughter:  “Miss  Prescott,  aged  22  hours  (9  lb.  weight), 

sends  her  love  to  the  learned  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette. 
All  are  doing  well.  Valete  et  plauditel,> 

There  are  five  letters  to  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  still  another 
early  friend,  who  had  become  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Library 
in  New  York.  In  one,  Prescott  writes:  “I  welcome  you  home 
with  so  rich  an  argosy.”  The  letter  is  undated,  but  probably 
refers  to  Cogswell’s  trip  to  Europe  in  1836.  In  another  note, 
the  historian  requests  his  friend  to  deliver  a book  on  Spanish 
architecture  to  Washington  Irving;  a third  asks  him  to  obtain 
some  volumes  needed  for  his  research. 

Two  letters  are  addressed  to  George  Ticknor.  One,  which 
was  printed  in  Ticknor ’s  Life  of  Prescott,  gives  the  writer’s 
reasons  for  believing  that  Petrarch’s  Laura  was  a real  woman. 
The  other,  a one-line  note,  is  inscribed  “mea  manu  scriptum.” 
The  Library  owns  first  editions  of  all  Prescott’s  works,  as 
well  as  their  early  translations  into  Spanish,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch.  Besides  the  four  histories  on  which  the  authbr’s 
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fame  chiefly  rests,  there  is  a volume  of  Biographical  and  Critical 
Miscellanies  (New  York,  1845)  and  a bound  copy  of  The  Club- 
Room  (1820),  a short-lived  publication,  to  which  Prescott  con- 
tributed a few  light  essays.  It  was  issued  by  a social  and  liter- 
ary club  to  which  the  historian  had  belonged  since  his  early 
twenties,  and  of  which  Folsom,  Cogswell,  and  Ticknor  were 
also  members.  The  first  article,  written  by  Prescott,  describes 
the  organization : 

We  are  a club  of  philosophers  who  meet  once  a week  to  com- 
municate our  various  discoveries  and  discourse  over  the  results  of 
our  separate  cogitations.  As  we  are  all  men  of  original  genius  and 
independent  minds,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  belonging  to 
any  particular  sect,  or  bound  to  maintain  any  one  set  of  opinions. 
In  fact,  there  are  more  sects  than  there  are  members. 

An  exhibition  of  Prescott’s  works  and  manuscripts  has  been 
arranged  in  the  Treasure  Room.  It  will  continue  until  October  1. 


Notes 

1.  Journal  for  January  25,  1859  in  Samuel  Longfellow’s  Life  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  (Boston  1886),  II,  331. 

2.  In  a letter  to  Longfellow,  March  4,  1859.  ( Final  Memorials  of  Henry 

Wadsworth  Longfellow ),  ed.  by  Samuel  Longfellow  (Boston,  1887). 

3.  Printed  as  an  extra  number  of  the  Historical  Magazine  (New  York, 
1859). 

4.  Quoted  by  Thomas  F.  McGann,  Prescott's  “ Conquests ” in  American 
Heritage,  October,  1957. 

5.  The  Boston  Public  Library  owns  a manuscript  catalogue  of  Prescott’s 
library;  it  was  purchased  at  the  Prescott  Sale  by  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis  and 
donated  by  him  to  the  Library.  In  addition,  the  Library  has  a manuscript 
inventory  of  Prescott’s  library;  this  was  acquired  at  the  Root  Sale. 

6.  The  lacking  pages  correspond  to  Volume  I,  233-34,  389-91,  410-33, 
452-54;  Volume  II,  132-56,  263-67,  393-403;  Volume  III,  3-100,  233-65,  of 
the  original  edition. 

7.  The  Library  has  the  proof-sheets  of  Ticknor’s  Life,  containing  his 
corrections,  with  some  manuscript  notes. 

8.  This  was  no  doubt  Andrews  Norton  (1786-1853),  the  Biblical  scholar, 
father  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  In  1833-34  he  had  been  co-editor  with  Fol- 
som of  the  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

9.  Probably  Thomas  Bulfinch  (1796-1867),  son  of  the  architect  and  au- 
thor of  the  Age  of  Fable  and  other  works. 


The  Hunt  Collection  on  the  West  Indies 

( Continued  from  the  January  1959  issue) 

By  ELLEN  M.  OLDHAM 

ON  turning  to  the  more  extensive  eighteenth-  and  nine- 
teenth-century section  of  the  Hunt  Collection  on  the  West 
Indies,  one  wonders  how  best  to  present  its  riches.  By 
individual  island?  by  historical  period?  or  by  type  of  material? 
Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  way  is  to  Combine  all  thCee  methods, 
remembering  that  at  best  only  the  rarest  and  most  representa- 
tive items  can  be  mentioned. 

One  indication  of  the  importance  of  a geographical  area  is 
the  accuracy  and  volume  of  its  cartography.  For  a maritime 
civilization,  its  commercial  prominence  is  related  to  the  extent 
of  the  charting  of  its  coasts.  Although  many  maps  of  the  West 
Indies  are  included  in  the  histories  of  the  various  islands,  there 
are  also  valuable  atlases.  Jacques  Nicolas  Beilin  (1703-72), 
one  of  the  great  French  cartographers  of  his  time,  is  best  known 
for  his  Petit  Atlas  Maritime , but  he  also  prepared  several  vol- 
umes on  the  Antilles.  The  Description  Geographique  des  Isles 
Antilles  Possedees  par  les  Anglois  (Paris,  1758)  contains  fifteen 
maps  and  plans,  together  with  seven  views  showing  the  coast- 
al formations.  The  author  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  every 
commercial  nation  to  know  the  lands  possessed  by  its  neigh- 
bors, especially  for  France  then  engaged  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  text  gives  a brief  history  of  the  islands,  and  for  the 
larger  ones,  a careful  description  of  the  coasts.  The  twenty- 
four  maps  and  plans  of  Beilin’s  Description  Geographique  des 
Dehouquements  qui  sont  an  nord  de  rislc  de  Saint  Domingue  (Paris, 
1768)  assisted  the  French  vessels  on  their  return  voyag*e  to 
Europe  through  the  difficult  passage  to  the  north  of  the  island. 

Thomas  Jefferys,  “Geographer  to  His  Majesty,”  is  repre- 
sented in  the  collection  by  A Description  of  the  Spanish  Islands 
and  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  the  West  Indies  (London,  1762) 
with  its  thirty-two  maps  of  harbors  and  towns,  copied  for  the 
most  part  from  Spanish  surveys  and  drawings  found  on  vessels 
seized  by  the  English.  In  his  manuscript  catalog  Benjamin 
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Hunt  noted:  “In  the  Introduction  will  be  found  a better  ac- 
count than  is  usually  given  in  histories  of  the  purpose  and  build 
of  Galleons,  Register  Ships,  &c.,  and  the  object  of  the  voy- 
ages made  in  them.  By  then  Jefferys  had  been  working  on  a 
complete  atlas  of  the  West  Indies.  That  monumental  work, 
containing  both  hydrographic  and  geographic  maps,  first  ap- 
peared in  1775 ; the  Library  has  a copy  of  the  1783  edition.  An 
earlier  West-Indian  Pilot  (London,  1766),  prepared  by  Captain 
Joseph  Speer,  was  designed  to  help  navigators  along  the  so- 
called  “Mosquitoe  Shore”  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

In  1791  appeared  the  Recueil  de  Vues  . . . de  Saint-Domingue, 
a folio  designed  to  accompany  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery’s  multi- 
volume work  on  the  French  colonies.  The  plates  are  divided 
between  views  of  the  harbors  and  the  principal  cities.  The  last 
two  engravings  show  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a sugar  mill, 
“invente  par  M.  Belin  et  execute  sur  son  habitation  en  societe 
avec  M.  Raby.”  Hunt  has  the  following  information  on  Mr. 
Belin,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  related  to  the  cartog- 
rapher Nicolas  Beilin:  “The  greatest  planter  of  the  Colony  . . . 
escaped  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  insurrection  of  1791.  One  of  his 
sons  was  living  in  poverty  in  Philadelphia  about  i860.”  Further 
interest  is  attached  to  the  copy  by  three  manuscript  drawings 
in  ink  and  water-color  — profile  of  a bridge,  “the  most  solid 
and  least  expensive,”  suitable  for  the  rivers  of  Saint  Domingo; 
a plan  for  repairing  the  fortifications  a‘t  Cap  Franqois;  and  a 
carefully  drawn  “ancien  plan  du  bourg  du  Cap  Dame  Marie.” 

O NE  may  best  acquire  an  insight  into  the  problems  and  per- 
sonalities of  a country  by  studying  its  laws,  and  Benjamin 
Hunt  gathered  together  the  laws  and  acts  of  a number  of  the 
islands.  The  earliest  of  the  collection  is  the  second  edition  of 
The  Laws  of  Jamaica  (London,  1719).  It  includes  “An  Act  for 
the  Better  Order  and  Government  of  Slaves”  which  states, 
among  others,  that  “all  Slaves  shall  have  Cloths,  that  is  Men 
Jackets  and  Drawers  and  Women  Jackets  and  Petticoats,  or 
Frocks,  once  every  Year,  on  or  before  the  Twenty  Fifth  Day  of 
December,  upon  Penalty  of  Five  Shillings  for  every  Slave’s 
wanting”;  “that  every  Master  . . . shall  cause  all  their  Slaves 
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Houses  to  be  diligently  and  effectually  searched  once  every 
fourteen  Days  for  Clubs,  Wooden  Swords,  or  other  mischevi- 
ous  Weapons  . . that  an  abandoned  plantation  should  be 
destroyed,  lest  it  become  a “Receptacle  for  Fugatives”;  and 
that,  to  help  prevent  slave  uprisings,  no  master  ‘'shall  suffer 
any  Drumming  or  Meeting  of  any  Slaves,  not  belonging  to 
their  own  Plantation.”  Other  acts  range  from  one  “Appoint- 
ing the  Prices  of  Meat”  to  “An  Act  for  the  Restraining  and 
Punishing  of  Privateers  and  Pirates.” 

The  fortunes  of  Jamaica  may  be  further  followed  through 
the  Acts  of  Assembly  passed  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  from  1681 
to  1737  (London,  1738),  a folio  embodying  a multitude  of  acts 
dealing  with  taxes  and  the  “suppressing  and  reducing  the  re- 
bellious and  runaway  Negroes.”  An  early  Jamaican  imprint 
is  the  Acts  of  Assembly  . . . 1770-1783,  published  at  Kingston  by 
Lewis  and  Eberall  in  1786.  While  only  the  active  laws  were 
printed  in  full,  the  preliminary  Table  lists  all  those  passed,  in- 
cluding interesting  private  acts  such  as  the  one  “to  enable 
Robert  Rainey,  otherwise  called  John  Stewart,  to  carry  into 
execution  his  new  invented  mill  for  grinding  sugar  canes,  with 
the  power  of  a fire-engine”  and  a number  of  bills  like  the  one 
“to  entitle  Bryan  M’Kay,  a free  Quadroon,  the  reputed  Son  of 
William  M’Kay,  Esquire,  to  the  same  Rights  and  Privileges 
with  English  Subjects,  under  certain  Restrictions.” 

About  the  year  1791  Alexander  Aikman,  a Scotchman,  be- 
came official  printer  to  the  Jamaica  Assembly.  Aikman  had 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  moving  on  to  Jamaica  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  From  his  press  at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega 
came  in  1795  The  Lazos  of  Jamaica,  passed  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  containing  among 
others  “An  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  horses  from 
Great-Britain,  by  granting  a purse  to  be  run  for  in  each  county.” 
Each  purse  was  of  one  hundred  pistoles,  and  entrants  in  the 
races  had  to  be  either  imported  or  the  get  of  an  English  stal- 
lion, the  hope  being  to  raise  thereby  the  quality  of  the  small 
creole  horses.  Finally  there  is  the  useful  Abridgement  of  the 
Lazos  of  Jamaica.  Headings  range  from  Abettors  (“those  who 
aide  or  abet  in  the  counterfeiting  or  impairing  of  coins  . . .”) 
to  Yallah’s  Bay  (“A  beam,  pair  of  scales,  and  set  of  standard 
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weights,  to  be  kept  here”),  and  cover  bail-bonds,  fire-works, 
manumissions,  pirates,  public  work-houses,  wild  pigeons,  etc., 
etc.!  The  Library  has  the  first  edition  of  1793. 

Among  the  laws  relating  to  other  British  colonies  are  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  Passed  in  the  Charibbee  Leeward  Islands  (Lon- 
don, 1734;  Acts  of  Assembly,  Passed  in  the  Island  of  Nevis  (Lon- 
don, 1740)  ; The  Lazos  of  Montserrat  (London,  1790?) ; and  the 
Acts  Passed  in  the  Island  of  Barbados  (London,  1764).  Still 
others  include  The  Danish  Laws  (London,  1756),  a translation 
for  the  use  of  English  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  settlements; 
and  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  Dominica  (Roseau,  1818). 

TP  HE  group  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  Hunt  Col- 
lection is  not  large,  yet  it  is  suggestive  of  the  many  transient 
publications  issued  in  the  islands.  The  first  printing  press  in 
Jamaica  was  set  up  in  1717  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  its  earliest 
production  was  a newspaper,  The  Weekly  Jamaica  Courant,  of 
which  only  five  scattered  copies  are  known.  The  oldest  Ja- 
maican imprint  acquired  by  Hunt  was  The  Jamaica  Mercury  and 
Kingston  Weekly  Advertiser,  for  the  year  1779,  published  by 
David  Douglass  and  William  Aikman,  brother  of  Alexander 
Aikman. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  May  1 and,  like  its  contemporaries, 
contained  news  items;  articles  such  as  the  first  of  a series  on 
the  cure  of  fevers;  the  marine  list;  legal  notices;  and  many 
advertisements  — goods  for  sale,  things  lost  and  found,  runa- 
way slaves.  There  was  a notice  that  on  the  evening  of  M<ay  1 
would  be  presented,  by  permission  of  h'is  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, The  Tragedy  of  Douglas;  that  Jonathan  Swigard,  “having 
completed  a proper  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
tobacco,”  had  shag  and  saffron  cut  for  sale,  while  Samuel  John 
Lightfoot  offered  chests  containing  a collection  of  medicines, 
together  with  a “book  of  plain  directions,”  for  twelve  pistoles. 
The  paper  apparently  achieved  some  success:  on  July  17  the 
proprietors  announced  that  most  of  the  earlier  numbers  were 
out  of  print,  with  the  suggestion  tha!t  “Gentlemen  might  wish 
to  begin  with  No.  9,  where  the  History  of  the  American  War 
commences;  a work  which,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  give 
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satisfaction  to  the  Public,  and  add  to  the  reputation  of  their 
Mercury.”  They  promised  to  print  a sufficient  quantity  of 
spare  copies  to  supply  future  subscribers. 

Of  quite  different  nature  are  two  satirical  papers,  The  Trifler, 
printed  weekly  at  Montego  Bay,  and  The  Bucatoro  Journal,  at 
Kingston;  of  each  the  Library  has  the  April-June  1823  num- 
bers. A typical  issue  reported  the  meeting  of  a large  band  of 
pirates  which  passed  a resolution  thanking  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Rowley,  Commander-in-chief  of  Jamaica,  for  his  “tacit  appro- 
bation and  amicable  apathy,”  voting  him  a medal  inscribed  “the 
grateful  Pirates  to  the  trading  Admiral.”  Tom  Tickler  wrote 
a gossipy  account  of  a recent  Ball,  at  which  he  “noted  particu- 
larly a tall  bouncing  widow  and  would  advise  her  to  bend  her 
stays  a little  more.”  Among  the  “advertisements”  was  the 
theft  of  “a  pure  milk-white  steed  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Justice,”  while  another  read  “Wanted,  a Wife,  if  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  she  would  be  preferred ; her  beauty  will  not  be 
considered  as  much  as  the  length  and  weight  of  her  purse  . . . 
any  Letters  addressed  Itzecaintepotzolti,  at  Mr.  Pomposity’s, 
will  be  duly  attended  to.”  Letters  to  the  Editor  were  signed 
by  such  names  as  “Fanny  Flirt,”  “Caroline  Humpback,”  and 
“Weavers  Shuttle.” 

There  are  short  runs  from  ten  Haitian  newspapers  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century.  They  are  of  Le  Patriot ; Feitille  de 
Commerce ; Le  Manifest;  Le  Moniteur  Haitien ; Revue  du  Com- 
merce; Le  Travail;  La  Repuhlique  ; U Avenir;  Le  Bien  Public;  Le 
Progres,  and  L’ Opinion  Nationale.  When  the  first  issue  of  La 
Repuhlique  appeared  at  Port-au-Prince  on  February  10,  1859 
(just  after  General  Geffrard  had  overthrown  the  Emperor 
Soulouque  and  restored  republican  government),  the  Editor, 
M.  Bouchereau,  admitted  that  already  three  newspapers  were 
published  in  the  town,  but  he  went  on  to  say  that,  while  his 
paper  would  summarize  the  official,  commercial,  and  judicial 
material  found  in  its  rivals,  it  would  concern  itself  especially 
with  politics,  going  beyond  the  printing  of  simple  extracts  from 
foreign  newspapers.  He  also  promised  to  draw  the  readers  as 
far  as  possible  “au  courant  de  la  litterature  exterieure.”  French 
works  were  to  be  especially  considered,  “since  they  were  writ- 
ten about  our  own  ideas  and  in  the  language  we  speak.”  Above 
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ail,  the  paper  welcomed  native  productions : “We  offer  to  young- 
people,  who  feel  a true  vocation  for  literature,  an  occasion  to 
develop  their  talents,  and  to  those  who  already  have  made 
their  appearance,  the  advantage  to  further  their  study  and 
gather  its  fruits. ” Although  the  first  issue  contained  a poem 
to  President  Geffrard,  this  noble  prospect  seems  never  to  have 
been  realized.  Yet  there  was,  at  least,  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  — the  issue  for  July  26,  1859,  gives  a full 
account  of  Geffrard’s  reception  on  the  preceding  Sunday  by 
the  school  children  of  the  city,  reproducing  in  full  the  speech 
of  “le  jeune  Edmond  Coicou,”  the  remarks  of  the  young  ladies 
who  presented  bouquets  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  “chant 
militarie”  struck  up  by  music  students. 

Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  numbers  of  Le  Progres , 
dating  from  August  to  December  i860,  lies  in  the  news  and 
other  articles  emanating  from  the  United  States,  such  as  a long 
letter  from  the  Abolitionist  James  Redpath,  founder  of  the 
Haitian  Emigrant  Bureau  in  Boston  and  New  York,  defending- 
the  character  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Northern  states;  the  elo- 
quent editorial  on  the  election  of  “l’abolitioniste  Lincoln” ; and 
the  item  headed  “Troubles  au  Kansas.”  Le  Progres  was  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  same  editorship,  by  L’ Opinion  Nationale.  Cul- 
tural events  of  the  community  seem  to  have  found  a greater 
place  in  this  newspaper  than  in  the  others;  the  June  8,  1861 
issue,  for  instance,  included  a review  of  several  new  books, 
among  them  the  third  series  of  Essais  Draniatiqnes  by  Liautaud 
Etheart,  a Haitian  writer,  of  whose  Work  Hunt,  who  had 
known  him  personally,  remarks:  “They  were  very  readable 
and  such  as  one  with  a decided  taste  and  some  talent  for,  and 
much  reading  in,  the  drama,  might  be  supposed  to  produce.” 
The  reviewer  of  the  Opinion,  while  pointing  out  certain  faults 
in  the  two  plays  in  Etheart’s  volume,  believed : “The  good 
qualities  predominate.  The  plays  have  energy  and  interest, 
the  characters  are  well-drawn,  and  there  is  an  understanding 
of  the  stage.” 


O F all  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  one  named  Hispaniola  by 
Columbus,  St.  Domingue  by  the  French,  and  known  today  as 
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Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  most  interested  Benjamin 
Hunt.  Here  he  resided  from  1842  to  1858,  serving  for  ten  years 
as  United  States  Consul  at  Port-au-Prince.  In  1869,  when  the 
United  States  was  considering  annexation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  President  Grant  appointed  him  as  a special  agent,  but 
he  had  to  decline  on  account  of  poor  health. 

Haiti  had  many  romantic  characters  — chief  among  them 
the  ex-slave  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  who  opposed  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  and  was  called  by  Lamartine  ‘‘more  than  just  a 
man  — a nation”  and  Henri  Christophe,  the  Black  Emperor 
with  his  ‘‘Sans  Souci”  palace  and  the  unfinished  citadel,  “la 
Ferriere.”  The  classic  account  of  Haiti’s  colonial  days  may  be 
considered  that  of  Moreau  de  St. -Mery,  who,  after  practicing 
law  at  Cap  Francois  was  admitted  to  the  upper  house  of  the 
St.  Domingue  council  about  1780.  Shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  St.-Mery  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  busied  himself  with  writing  about  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  In  1793,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Robespierre,  he 
fled  to  the  United  States,  working  as  a book-seller  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1798.  It  was  here  that  he  published  the  Description 
topographique  et  politique  . . . de  la  Partie  Espagnole  de  YIsle  Saint- 
Domingue,  1769,  and  the  Description  de  la  Partie  Frangais  de 
YIsle  S aint-D omingue , 1797,  each  in  two  volumes.  Of  the  latter 
work  Hunt  wrote  in  his  catalog: 

This  work  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Haytians  of  the  present  day. 
Its  value  chiefly  consists  in  the  detailed  information  which  it  gives 
as  to  the  soil  productions,  temperature  and  other  special  character- 
istics of  the  various  localities  ...  It  presents,  in  all  respects  but 
one,  a truthful  picture  of  the  colony,  as  it  existed  in  1789.  Of 
slavery,  which  the  author,  of  course,  considered  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  colony,  only  the  bright  side  is  given,  as  the  book 
was  intended  to  be  a planter’s  guide,  after  the  expected  restoration 
of  the  colony  to  the  French.  It  is  now  very  rare,  probably  because 
many  copies  of  the  small  edition  found  their  way,  partly  as  mer- 
chandise, out  to  the  colony  with  the  planters,  who  accompanied 
Le  Clerc’s  Expedition,  and  perished  with  their  owners,  or  were 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  property  accompanying  the  extermination 
of  the  remaining  whites  by  Dessalines. 

These  two  books  on  Saint  Domingue  formed  the  concluding 
section  of  St. Mery’s  earlier  works,  the  six-volume  Lois  et  Con- 
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stitntions  des  Colonies  Frangaises  de  VAmerique  (Paris,  1785-90) 
and  the  Recueil  de  Vues  described  above. 

In  1847  Director  of  the  Lycee  National  of  Port-au-Prince, 
Thomas  Madioti,  published  a Histoire  d’Haiti  in  three  volumes, 
the  most  readable  of  all  the  historical  narratives  written  by 
Haitians,  being  clear  and  simple,  and  not  too  diffuse,  though 
going  into  minute  detail.  Mr.  Hunt  gives  a graphic  picture  of 
its  publication : 

The  author  had  much  troublesome  work  in  getting  it  through  a 
poorly  appointed  press.  A few  sheets  at  a time,  used  often  to  be 
seen  hanging  up  to  dry  in  the  ground  floor,  open  printing  office  at 
Port-au-Prince,  during  the  years  1847-8.  He  brings  events  down 
only  to  1807,  as  far  probably  as  he  dared.  Madiou  was  born  in 
Playti  in  1814,  and  entirely  educated  there.  Since  the  publication 
of  his  history,  he  has  been  much  employed  by  the  various  admin- 
istrations, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  as  the  editor  of 
the  government  organ,  the  “Moniteur  Haytien.”  He  is  in  appear- 
ance nearly  white,  with  European  features  and  straight  hair. 

The  best  story  of  the  Haitian  revolution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Memoir es  ...  of  Francois  Joseph  Pamphile  De-la-Croix, 
who  as  a young  man  of  twenty-eight  was  attached  to  Le  Clerc’s 
expedition  as  Chief  of  Staff.  “He  impresses  one,”  Hunt  ob- 
serves, “with  the  air  of  candor  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
writes  . . . The  remarkable  traits  of  character,  exhibited  by 
Toussaint,  and  now  well  known,  were  first  recorded  in  this 
book.”  The  earliest  printed  notice  of  the  black  general,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  1793  when  a planter  by  the  name  of  Gros, 
held  captive  by  the  rebels,  told  how  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  was  saved  by  the  “negre  Toussaint  a Breda”  from  the  more 
violent  Negroes.  The  author  escaped  to  Baltimore  where  his 
Rccit  Historique  was  published.  Many  other  former  land-own- 
ers wrote  of  their  experiences,  and  nearly  all  set  forth  some 
plan  for  restoring  the  colony  to  France.  A few  may  be  men- 
tioned — Abeille’s  Essai  (Paris,  1805)  ; Carteau’s  Soirees  Ber - 
mudiennes  (Bordeaux,  1802) ; Lattre’s  Campagnes  des  Frangais  a 
St.  Domingue  (Paris,  1805)  ; and  Malenfant’s  Des  Colonies  . . . 
(Paris,  1814).  This  last  Hunt  calls  “one  of  the  best  books 
written  by  an  old  colon ; it  is  full  of  facts  and  information  re- 
lating to  the  old  regime,  given  with  an  air  of  truthfulness  and 
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candor,  both  as  to  whites  and  blacks.”  It  is  aga'inst  re-enslavement. 

The  earliest  biography  of  Toussaint  is  the  one  by  Louis  Du- 
broca,  a Parisian  book-seller,  published  in  1802  to  sustain  Bona- 
parte’s policy  in  sending  out  Le  Clerc’s  expedition.  This  was 
followed  immediately  by  that  of  Charles  Yves  Cousin  which, 
according  to  Hunt,  was  “taken,  word  for  word,  from  Dubroca’s 
Vie  de  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  even  to  its  misspellings;  Du- 
broca’s notes  are  incorporated  in  the  text  with  some  additions, 
made,  apparently,  to  escape  copy-right  law  penalties.”  Ac- 
counts by  mulattoes  include  the  Memoir e Historique  (Paris, 
1818)  by  Augustin  Regis  — “homme  de  couleur”  as  the  title- 
page  reads  — from  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island ; and  the  400- 
page  volume  of  the  Haitian  Joseph  Saint-Remy  (Paris,  1850). 
Of  the  English  biography  by  John  Reilly  Beard  (London, 
1853),  Hunt  complains  that  it  was  “compiled  from  ordinary 
sources  of  information,  and  gives  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
virtues  of  Toussaint,  and  a one-sided  account  of  his  character.” 
It  was  Saint-Remy,  a barrister  from  Cayes,  Haiti,  who  in  1853 
edited  the  Memoires  du  General  T oussaint-U Ouverture  ecrits  pars 
liii-meme . Hunt  relates : 

Written  in  prison,  a short  time  before  his  death,  to  ask  a trial 
and,  according  to  a literal  extract,  given  by  Ardouin  ...  in  almost 
unintelligible  French,  which  was  corrected  by  Martial  Besse,  a 
Haytian,  for  a time,  Toussaint’s  fellow  prisoner  at  Joux.  The 
“Memoires”  were  not  noticed  by  Napoleon,  and  for  fifty  years  they 
lay  almost  unknown  in  the  “Archives  Generates”  of  France.  Tous- 
saint’s purpose  was  to  set  himself  right  — in  a French  point  of 
view  — before  Bonaparte.  In  reading  these  “Memoires”  the  im- 
pression of  silent  resignation  and  dignity,  with  which  we  are  so 
much  struck,  in  the  account  of  Pamphile-de-la-Croix,  disappears. 
They  remind  us  of  Bonaparte’s  own  special  pleadings,  to  set  him- 
self right  before  the  world,  at  St.  Helena.  In  leading  features  of 
character,  Toussaint  and  Bonaparte  had  much  in  common.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  wonderful  administrative  powers,  used  in  carry- 
ing out  their  plans,  they  were  both  utterly  unscrupulous  — not 
revengeful,  but  coldly  cruel,  seeking  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  both 
wanting  in  truthfulness  and  magnanimity. 

Beaubrun  Ardouin’s  Etudes  sur  I’Histoire  d’Hayti  (Paris, 
I^55‘^°)  m eleven  volumes  is  important  as  “the  only  connected 
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history,  extant,  of  the  administration  of  Boyer,  from  1822  to 
1843,  the  culminating  period  of  Hay t ran  prosperity.  Ardouin, 
a warm  supporter  of  Boyer,  was  once  his  minister  to  France, 
and  held  various  offices  in  his  cabinet.  Banished  by  Soulouque, 
he  went  'to  Paris  where  he  wrote  this  book,  and  died  in  1865. 
He  w&s  a light  mulatto.”  A further  source  for  the  period  of 
Boyer’s  government  is  the  Mcmoires  of  Joseph  Inginac,  the 
Secretary-General  and  right-hand  man  of  Boyer,  of  whom 
Hunt  further  writes:  “During  the  twenty  years  of  Boyer’s 
government,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  as  faithful  to  the  public 
good  as  it  was  possible  to  be  and  still  hold  his  position.”  In- 
ginac Went  into  voluntary  exile  with  Boyer  to  Jamaica  in  1843, 
where  his  book  was  published ; two  years  later  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Haiti,  dying  in  poverty  and  blindness  in 
1847.  S.  Lamour’s  Justification  de  la  Conduite  Politique  d’ Alex- 
andre Petion  (Port-au-Prince,  i860)  defends  the  conduct  of  the 
mulatto  successor  of  Toussaint  as  President  of  the  southern 
part  of  Haiti. 

Among  Contemporary  accounts  of  Soulouque,  perhaps  better 
known  as  Faustin  I,  the  most  important  is  L’  Empereur  Sou- 
louque  et  son  Empire  by  Maxime  Raybaud,  written  originally 
for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes . As  French  Consul  General  at 
Haiti,  the  author  had  access  to  the  best  information,  and  lived 
in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Faustin  and  his  advisers,  with 
whom  he  had  much  influence.  Again  Hunt  remarks : 

His  account  of  affairs  is  substantially  true,  and  it  is  the  only 
one,  at  all  connected,  which  we  have  of  transactions  in  Hayti,  from 
1847  to  I^55*  But  the  air  of  banter  and  ridicule,  and  the  display 
of  smartness,  with  which  everything  is  treated,  detract  from  its 
value.  I know  of  no  other  reason  why  the  author  should  have 
written  under  the  assumed  name  of  “D’Alaux”  than  that  it  enabled  him 
to  set  forth  the  efficiency  of  the  French  Consul  General,  in  times  of 
trouble,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ussher,  the 
British  Consul,  whom  he  unjustly  describes  as  utterly  wanting  in 
energy  and  self-possession. 

The  volume  was  translated  into  English  and  published  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  in  1861,  apparently,  as  Hunt  comments,  “to 
show  the  ridiculous  figure,  which  negroes  make  at  self-government.” 

{To  be  concluded) 


Albrecht  von  Eyb  on  Marriage 

By  MARGARET  MUNSTERBERG 

A BOOK  of  interest  to  the  student  of  German  Renaissance 
literature  is  a treatise  discussing  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  desirable  to  take  a wife  — Ob  einem  Man 
gezime  zu  nemen  ein  Eeweib  oder  nit  by  Albrecht  von  Eyb.  The 
Library  has  acquired  a copy  of  the  1540  edition,  printed  at 
Augsburg  by  Heinrich  Steiner,  and  noteworthy  for  its  numer- 
ous woodcuts,  two  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  Hans  Wei- 
ditz.  The  work  was  first  published  in  Niirnberg  in  1472  by 
Koberger,  then  by  Creussner;  an  Augsburg  edition  by  Gun- 
ther Zainer  followed  in  1473,  and  there  were  nine  more  editions 
before  1500,  including  one  in  the  Netherlands.  The  1540  edi- 
tion is  a quarto  of  78  leaves,  printed  in  Gothic  type.  The  Li- 
brary already  has,  in  its  incunabula  collection,  a Latin  work  by 
Eyb,  the  Margarita  Poetica  (“Poetic  Pearls”),  a compilation  of 
Latin  prose  and  poetry. 

Albrecht  von  Eyb  was  one  of  the  first  German  writers  in- 
fluenced by  Italian  humanism.  In  some  respects  he  was  me- 
dieval, in  others,  notably  the  cult  of  classic  Roman  authors,  a 
“modern.”  He  wrote  in  both  Latin  and  German.  The  book 
on  marriag'e,  briefly  referred  to  as  the  Ehebiichlein,  belongs 
among  “the  most  beautiful  early  German  books,”  according  to 
Max  Herrmann,  author  of  the  biographical  and  critical  study 
Albrecht  von  Eyb  mid  die  Friihzeit  des  deutschen  Humanismus 
(Berlin,  1893). 

In  his  brief  preface  Eyb  introduces  himself  as  “Doctor  of 
both  civil  and  canon  laws,  Archdeacon  of  Wurzburg,  Canon  of 
Bamberg  and  Eichstadt.”  However,  he  dedicates  his  work  to 
the  imperial  city  of  Niirnberg,  “from  especial  love,  good  will, 
and  inclination.”  Born  in  1420,  Eyb  first  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Erfurt;  then,  in  1440,  he  went  to  Italy  where  he  attended 
the  universities  of  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  possibly  Padua.  Back 
in  the  quiet  cathedral  city  of  Eichstadt,  he  served  the  Frankish 
dynasty  of  the  Hohenzollern,  and  the  Ehebiichlein  contains  a 
tribute  to  the  “Princess  Barbara,  Marchioness  of  Mantua,  born 
von  Brandenberg,  who  speaks  four  languages.” 
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Eyb’s  life  was  not  lacking  in  drama ; he  even  tasted  imprison- 
ment when  he  upheld  a claim  to  a prebend.  But  more  important 
is  the  fact  that,  in  his  juridical  capacity,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
surprising  amount  of  marriage  litigation.  Indeed,  he  won  the 
reputation  of  a specialist  in  the  field. 

He  first  produced  Latin  works.  In  1452  he  wrote  several 
little  tracts,  the  first  with  the  title  Tractatus  de  speciositate  bar - 
bare  puellule  (“On  the  beauty  of  German  girls”).  His  Margarita 
Poctica  was  composed  in  1462.  It  was  in  the  last  years  of  his 
not  very  long  life  that  he  appeared  as  a writer  in  German.  His 
Ehebuchlein  was  followed  by  his  Spiegel  der  Sitten  (“Mirror  of 
Morals”)  in  1474;  and  he  made  many  translations  of  Latin 
plays,  posthumously  printed.  He  died  in  1475. 

The  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  proper  or  not  for 
a man  to  take  a wife  was  drawn,  according*  to  the  title,  from 
the  ancient  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets.  The  book  is,  in- 
deed, largely  a compilation  culled  from  literature  ranging  from 
Socrates  to  Petrarch,  and  even  beyond  to  Eyb’s  contempora- 
ries. On  the  verso  of  the  first  leaf  the  author  sets  forth  the 
scheme  of  the  work:  “In  the  first  part  I want  to  present  what 
there  is  of  trouble,  worry,  error,  pain  and  toil,  and  with  it  also 
what  there  is  of  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  married  state  ...  In 
the  second,  I answer  the  question  and  conclude  that  a man 
should  take  a wife ; and  at  the  same  time  I tell  also  some  pleas- 
ing tales.  I11  the  third  and  last  part  I wish  to  describe  a merry 
wedding  with  a delectable  meal  and  household  . . . and  end  with 
some  nice  morals  and  stories.” 

In  the  first  part  there  is  enough  misogynism  under  the  seal 
of  Theophrastus,  Gorgias  the  rhetorician,  Cicero,  Apuleius, 
Juvenal,  Terence,  Plautus,  etc.  to  discourage  the  most  sanguine 
groom.  Even  Petrarch,  the  idealizing  lover  of  Laura,  furnishes 
his  drop  of  pessimism  in  reg*ard  to  women.  But  he  was  also 
fair.  “And  if  your  wife,”  he  is  quoted,  “breaks  her  faithfulness 
to  you,  consider  if  you  have  not  also  broken  yours  to  her.  Un- 
chaste men  are  unrighteous  judges,  excusing  themselves  with 
plausible  words  while  condemning  and  punishing  their  wives.” 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  gloom  about  woman’s  nature,  instances 
are  given  of  heroic  women  who  prized  chastity  above  life.  The 
story  of  the  Roman  Lucretia  is  the  first  of  such  tales;  Eyb  may 
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have  translated  it  from  the  Latin  of  Salutato  Coluccio,  a Flor- 
entine writer  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  second  part  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  man  must  marry 
so  that  the  world  may  be  peopled.  Two  famous  stories  fall  into 
this  part.  The  first  is  Boccaccio’s  tale  of  Guiscardo  and  Ghis- 
monda  (Sigismunda  in  the  German  version),  probably  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Leonardus  Aretinus.  A curious  addi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Eyb  is  the  title  which  points  a particular 
moral : “That  women  and  maidens  should  be  given  husbands 
at  the  right  time.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  story  — which  was  translated  twenty-six  times,  not  count- 
ing translations  of  the  whole  Decameron  — about  the  father 
who,  after  having  his  daughter’s  secret  lover  killed,  sent  her 
his  heart  in  a golden  cup,  whereupon  she  kissed  it,  drank  poison, 
and  died.  The  other  story,  “How  a woman  should  behave  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,”  was  also  frequently  retold.  Aro- 
nus,  departing  for  Alexandria  on  business,  enjoins  his  wife 
Marina  that,  in  case  a chaste  life  should  prove  too  difficult,  she 
should  take  a discreet  man  for  a lover.  After  long  seclusion, 
Marina  chooses  a wise  doctor  called  Dagmanus.  He,  however, 
asks  her  first  to  help  him  carry  out  a vow  of  a year’s  fasting  of 
which  sixty  days  remain.  Accordingly,  she  subsists  on  bread 
and  water,  growing  weaker  from  day  to  day,  until  with  her  vi- 
tality her  libidinous  desires  have  vanished  — which  was  what 
the  doctor  intended. 

The  third  part,  of  the  wedding  banquet  treats  of  entertaining 
and  conversation,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Socrates,  Epicurus, 
and  other  authorities.  With  some  surprise  one  comes  to  the 
chapter  on  “Miserable  sickness  and  the  repulsiveness  of  human 
nature,”  containing  the  remark:  “In  our  time  few  people  live 
to  be  forty  and  very  few  to  be  sixty;  and  he  who  attains  this 
age,  his  heart  and  mind  are  harrowed.”  The  two  final  chapters 
consist  of  translations.  One  is  the  German  version  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini’s  An  seni  sit  uxor  ducenda,  and  the  other  is  advice 
given  by  St.  Bernard  to  the  knight  Raimundus,  Lord  of  the 
Castle  St.  Ambrose,  on  the  administration  of  his  household. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  26  woodcuts,  including  one 
that  fills  three-fourths  of  the  title-page.  This  shows  a bishop 
performing  a marriage  ceremony,  with  men  and  women  at- 
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tendants  on  either  side  of  the  bride  and  groom.  The  women 
hold  rosaries,  and  one  of  the  men  has  a drum.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  C.  Fairfax  Murray  library  of  early  German  books  identi- 
fies a number  of  the  cuts.  The  first  after  the  title-page  is  a 
full-page  picture  of  a nude  woman  with  long  hair,  arm  upraised, 
which  is  attributed  to  Hans  Weiditz  as  taken  from  Cicero's  De 
Officiis  printed  by  Steiner  in  1531.  A pleasantly  detailed  in- 
terior shows  a new-born  infant  about  to  be  bathed  by  a nurse, 
while  the  mother,  lying  in  a canopied  bed,  is  being  served  a 
meal.  The  next  cut,  heading  the  chapter  on  “dowry,  riches, 
and  poverty,”  presents  two  men  standing  stiffly  with  swords 
at  their  sides,  and  a third  seated  at  an  opulently  decked  table. 
This  has  again  been  attributed  to  Weiditz,  as  probably  from 
the  Celestina  of  1520.  Striking  is  a full-page  picture  of  the  Creat- 
tion,  with  God  taking  Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  while  animals 
sport  in  Paradise.  The  picture  of  God  joining  the  hands  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  almost  symmetrical  in  design,  is  by  Jorg  Breu, 
a native  of  Augsburg,  as  is  also  the  scene  of  a betrothal. 

The  ten  small  cuts  illustrating  the  story  of  Guiscard  and 
Sigismunda  were  taken,  with  one  substitution,  from  the  Trans - 
lationes  of  Nicolas  Wyle  printed  by  Steiner  in  1536;  they  are 
all  animated  and  expressive.  A two-fold  picture  showing  a 
woman  caressing  her  husband  and  then  pulling  his  hair  is  a 
copy  of  a cut  used  by  Zainer  in  1476.  A pleasant  banquet 
scene,  with  a man  presiding  over  a wine-cooler  at  the  left,  has 
been  tentatively  attributed  to  Breu,  as  is  a similar  one  with 
men  sitting  round  a table  and  a woman  standing.  A particu- 
larly interesting  cut  representing  a phlebotomy  was  copied 
from  a larger  cut  of  Weiditz  in  the  Cicero  of  1531,  except  that 
in  the  Ehebiichlein  there  is  a window  in  back.  This  window  has 
a special  charm  — it  looks  out  on  an  admirably  composed 
landscape. 


A Dickens  Exhibit  in  the  Treasure  Room 

FIRST  editions  and  autograph  letters  of  Charles  Dickens  have 
been  placed  on  view  in  the  Treasure  Room,  as  the  Library’s 
share  in  celebrating  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship. 

Published  first  in  parts,  with  new  installments  appearing  each 
week  or  month,  the  novels  of  Dickens  have  been  read  and  loved 
for  generations,  and  their  lively  illustrations  by  such  artists  as 
George  Cruikshank  and  H.  K.  Browne  (“Phiz”)  have  created  a 
world  of  characters  familiar  to  all.  It  has  been  said  that  “Dickens 
is  essentially  a collectors’  author,  for  the  reason  that  his  books  in 
their  original  state  make  an  irresistible  appeal”;  but  the  appeal  is 
equally  irresistible  for  the  casual  visitor  who  may  never  hope  to 
own  a first  edition. 

Oliver  Twist  first  ran  as  a serial  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany  from 
1837-39.  The  Library  has  the  reprint  in  three  volumes,  which 
went  to  press  while  the  serial  still  had  six  months  to  run.  George 
Cruikshank’s  plates,  already  inseparable  from  the  story  in  the 
popular  imagination,  were  used  and  new  ones  were  hurriedly  drawn 
for  the  last  volume.  Dickens,  who  did  not  see  the  latter  until  after 
their  publication,  strongly  objected  to  one  entitled  “Fireside”  and 
insisted  on  a superior  one  to  replace  it.  The  Library’s  set  contains 
the  plate  preferred  by  the  author. 

When  Dickens  wrote  the  first  installment  of  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock , in  1840,  he  had  in  mind  a scheme  for  introducing  a “knot  of 
characters”  who  would  recount  their  experiences  week  by  week. 
Circulation,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  expected  and,  to  attract 
subscribers,  the  continued  stories  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and 
Barnaby  Rudge  were  added.  The  Library’s  set  of  the  entire  eighty- 
eight  parts  is  in  the  finest  condition,  the  white  covers  unsoiled  and 
unrumpled. 

Such  was  the  impact  of  Dickens’s  writing  on  his  readers  that 
the  death  of  little  Paul  in  Dombey  and  Son  caused  veritable  mourn- 
ing in  England.  This  novel,  begun  in  June  1846,  caused  its  author 
considerable  trouble.  During  its  publication  (1846-48)  he  was 
living  in  Paris.  As  an  installment  turned  out  to  be  two  pages 
short,  he  boarded  the  diligence  and  was  on  his  way  to  London  to 
supply  the  copy.  At  other  times  when  the  copy  was  too  long,  he 
asked  the  publisher,  John  Forster,  to  cut  it  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  The  illustrations,  too,  were  a problem : Hablot  Knight 
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Browne  did  the  engravings,  but  Dickens  complained  that  one  cut 
was  “frightfully  and  wildly  wide  of  the  mark.” 

David  Copperficld  (1849-50)  is  represented  in  the  exhibit  by  the 
American  edition  in  parts.  It  was  stated  on  the  wrapper  that  the 
edition  was  “reprinted  from  proof  sheets  received  by  special  ar- 
rangement from  the  London  publishers”  — something  rare  in  those 
days  of  piratical  editions.  Today  one  of  the  best-loved  of  the 
novels,  at  its  first  appearance  the  work  was  a failure  as  a money- 
maker. Bleak  House,  which  followed,  was  much  more  popular. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  for  the  latter  were  produced  by  a new 
method  known  as  “dark  plates,”  and  copies  with  such  plates  are 
especially  desirable.  Little  Dorrit,  which  first  appeared  in  1855, 
was  the  last  book  to  be  published  by  Bradbury  & Evans.  The  next 
book  included  in  the  exhibit,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  was  issued  by 
Chapman  and  Hall  in  1864-65. 

A Christmas  Carol,  published  in  December  1843,  was  the  first  of 
five  such  volumes  written  by  Dickens  to  celebrate  the  holiday 
season,  the  others  being  The  Chimes,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
The  Battle  of  Life,  and  The  Haunted  Man.  In  an  attempt  to  further 
the  Christmas  atmosphere,  the  publishers,  at  the  novelist’s  request, 
experimented  with  a title-page  in  red  and  green  and  end-papers  of 
the  latter  shade.  The  colors,  however,  turned  out  to  be  so  garish 
that  they  appeared  only  in  the  trial  issues.  The  title-page  of  the 
Library’s  first  edition  is  done,  therefore,  in  a subdued  red  and  blue, 
with  yellow  end-papers.  The  illustrations  are  hand-tinted  etch- 
ings by  John  Leech. 

The  autograph  letters,  all  signed  with  Dickens’s  handsome  flour- 
ished signature,  are  chosen  from  a collection  of  twenty-five,  dating 
between  1839  and  1867.  In  a note  written  in  1843  the  author  ap- 
pealed to  the  “Gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange”  for  subscriptions 
on  behalf  of  the  seven  orphaned  children  of  Edward  Elton,  an  actor; 
and  another  complains  to  the  New  River  Company  that  “my  supply 
of  water  is  often  absurdly  insufficient.” 

Three  notes  were  written  during  his  visits  to  Boston : one,  dated 
at  the  Tremont  House  on  January  25,  1842,  thanks  the  comedian 
Joseph  Field  for  a manuscript  — undoubtedly  of  the  skit  Boz:  A 
Masque  Phrcnologic,  which  the  actor  had  written  and  performed  at 
the  gala  performance  in  honor  of  Dickens  the  night  before.  The 
other  two  come  from  his  second  stay  in  1867;  one  addressed  to 
Henry  Dexter,  who  did  a fine  bust  of  him,  and  the  other,  written 
on  Christmas  Eve,  thanking  Captain  Dolliver  of  the  Boston  Cus- 
toms House  for  a spray  of  mistletoe. 


A Much-Traveled  Book  Returns  to  Boston 

HE  Rare  Book  Department  of  the  Library  has  recently  re- 


ceived an  unusual  gift  — a volume  which  was  part  of  the  old 


Boston  Town  House  Library,  before  the  building’s  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1711.  Generously  donated  by  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Worcester,  the  book  is  The  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
a collection  of  sermons  on  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  by  Obadiah 
Sedgwick,  printed  in  London  in  1658.  Sedgwick,  born  about  1600, 
was  a Puritan  divine  who  held  several  parishes  in  England,  the  last 
being  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  He  died  early  in  1658, 
and  The  Shepherd  of  Israel  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  four  friends 
to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  manuscripts. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  whole  history  of  the  present 
volume ; there  are  at  least  a few  hints  in  inscriptions  on  the  fly- 
leaves. The  earliest,  written  upside  down  on  the  last  leaf,  reads 
“Ex  dono  revdi  Dmi  Johan  Knowles”  - — in  all  likelihood  the  non- 
conformist John  Knowles  who  spent  the  years  1639-50  in  America, 
mostly  in  Watertown,  Bay  Colony,  and  may  have  sent  the  volume 
to  an  American  friend. 

At  all  events,  in  1709  the  book  belonged  to  “ye  Town  Library 
in  Boston,”  as  the  front  fly-leaf  bears  witness.  “Boston  Town  Liby” 
appears  also  on  the  title-page.  The  Boston  Town  House,  which 
Josiah  Benton  called  “the  cradle  of  representative  government  in 
the  New  World,”  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Old  State  House. 
It  had  its  inception  in  the  will  of  Captain  Robert  Keayne,  which, 
probated  in  1656,  bequeathed  three  hundred  pounds  towards  a 
“Market  place  & Cundit,”  to  provide  a dry  warm  place  for  country 
people  who  brought  their  provisions  to  sell  in  the  town,  and  also 
offer  “some  convenient  room  or  too  for  the  Courts  to  meete  in”  and 
“a  convenient  roome  for  a Library  & a gallery  or  some  other  hand- 
some roome  for  the  Elders  to  meete  in,”  and  finally  to  serve  as  a 
granary  and  armory.  The  contract  for  the  building  for  which 
public  subscriptions  were  raised,  called  for  its  completion  in  1658, 
but  it  was  not  ready  until  the  following  year.  To  help  furnish  the 
Library,  Captain  Keayne’s  will  provided  that,  after  his  wife  and 
son  had  made  their  choice  of  some  of  them,  his  books  — or  such 
as  were  thought  fit  for  that  use  — were  to  go  to  the  town  of  Boston. 

The  Town  House  Library  grew,  by  gift  and  purchase,  and  in 
1702  a catalog  was  made.  Unfortunately,  shortly  after  Sedgwick’s 
sermons  reached  it  — if  1709  may  be  taken  as  an  accession  date  — 
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the  Town  House  was  destroyed.  On  Tuesday,  October  2,  1711, 
fire  broke  out  in  a tenement  in  Cornhill,  which  swept  through  this 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  consuming  both  the  Town  House  and  the 
Meeting  House,  as  well  as  many  dwellings.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  books  in  the  Library  were  burned ; some  however  were  on  loan 
at  the  time,  and  some  were  pillaged  during  the  excitement.  On 
June  8,  1713,  as  plans  were  being  made  to  rebuild  the  Town  House, 
an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  desiring  “All 
Persons  that  have  in  their  keeping,  or  can  give  notice  of  any  of 
the  Town  Library  . . .”  to  inform  the  Treasurer.  The  notice  went 
on  to  state,  “The  first  volume  of  Pool’s  Annotations  was  carryed 
away  in  the  late  Fire  in  Boston ; any  Person  that  has  it,  or  any 
other  Books,  carry’d  away  at  that  time,  or  any  other  Goods,  are 
desired  to  bring  them  to  the  Post  Office,  that  the  true  Owners  may 
have  them  again.” 

In  some  fashion,  The  Shepherd  of  Israel  was  saved,  and  by  1739 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Chamber,  whose  signature 
appears  on  the  fly-leaf.  He  must  have  been  Charles  Chambers  of 
Charlestown  (1660-1743),  the  sea-captain  and  merchant  after  whom 
Chambers  Street,  in  Boston’s  West  End,  was  named. 

For  nearly  a century  and  a quarter  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
book’s  travels.  The  last  note,  written  inside  the  front  cover,  is 
dated  Dec.  21,  1863.  It  reads:  Am.  Antiquarian  Society.  Recd 
from  Rev.  S.  D.  Bowker  of  Newmarket  N.  H.  in  exchange  for 
A.A.S.  Catalogue.”  Dr.  Bowker  was  rector  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Newmarket.  And  now  at  last  the  volume  has  been  re- 
turned home  for  good,  to  the  “Town”  or  Public  Library  of  Boston. 


Ellen  M.  Oldham 
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THE  following  index  includes  the  subjects  of  articles  — 
and  major  topics  discussed  in  articles  — which  appeared 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  The  Boston  Public  Library  Quarterly. 
The  titles  of  articles  are  not  entered  separately,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  list  all  the  names  mentioned  in  them.  In  the 
case  of  a general  article  describing  a number  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts,  only  the  manuscripts  have  been  entered,  since 
these  are  unique ; with  the  exception  of  letters,  these  have  been 
designated  by  the  symbol  (Mss.).  The  names  of  contributors 
of  signed  articles,  with  the  titles  of  articles,  are  given. 
References  are  to  volume  and  page. 

A BRA  AM  E SARRA,  VII,  143;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
Actes  des  Apostres,  Les,  VIII,  209-13;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
Adams,  Hannah : early  American  woman  historian,  VIII,  85-88 
Adams,  John : classical  politics  of,  IX,  167-82;  letter  to  Rufus  King, 
IV,  58;  library  of,  III  109-26,  illus.,  book  from,  115;  and  Turgot 
I,  3-32 

Adams,  Samuel:  broadside  signed  by,  IV,  59;  and  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, X,  119-30,  203-12 
A.,  E.  L. : “Imperium  of  America,”  VI,  61-63 
Aesop,  life  of,  IX,  161-63 

Alain  de  Lille  [Alanus  de  Insulis]  : Parables  of,  VII,  34-42,  Ulus., 
page  from,  35 

Albalete  del  Arzobispo,  manuscript  of  town  of,  VIII,  104 
Alciati,  Andrea:  French  version  of  Emblems  [ Livret  des  Ernblemes ], 
VI,  188-90 

Alcott,  Bronson:  child’s  place  in  philosophy  of,  IV,  88-96 
Aldegati,  Marc  Antonio:  In  Cynthiam  (Mss.),  VII,  76-77 
Alden,  John:  “An  Outstanding  Gift  of  Manuscripts,”  VIII,  104-07; 

“Sarah  Orne  Jewett  to  Mellen  Chamberlain,”  IX,  86-96 
Alfonso  XI  of  Spain : Chronicles  of,  I,  173-74 
America:  early  allusions  to  [De  Rerum  Praenotione,  Mirandola], 
III,  165-67;  imperium  of,  VI,  61-63;  American  Lyceum  and 
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Josiah  Holbrook,  VIII,  26-38;  Gov.  F.  Bernard  for  a nobility  in, 
IV,  125-38;  paper-making  by  hand  in,  V,  166-69;  Tlie  Spirit  of 
Young  America,  IV,  110-11 

American  Revolution : Francis  Richardson  on  the  last  battles  of 
the,  X,  106-09;  difficulties  in  Mass,  following  the,  III,  15-54; 
127-42;  poets  and  the  centennial  exposition  of  the,  V,  114-15; 
see  also  Gordon,  William ; Shays’s  Rebellion 
Anabaptists:  Bloody  Newes  from  Dover,  I,  172-73;  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  II,  119-55 

“The  Anarchiad”  and  the  Massachusetts  Centinel,  IV,  97-100 
Anderson,  John  O. : “Emerson  and  Manifest  Destiny,’’  VII,  23-42; 

“Emerson  and  Prince  Achille  Murat,”  X,  27-37 
Anselm  of  Marsico,  Bishop:  comments  on  Prophetiae  de  Pontificibus 
(Mss.),  IV,  200-09. 

Antarctica : first  recognition  of,  IV,  3-19,  Ulus.,  entry  in  logbook 
about,  13 

Antiphonary : leaves  from  antiphonaries  from  Bologna,  Siena, 
Florence,  Venice,  VII,  74-75 ; Armenian  hymnal,  IX,  64 
Anti-Slavery:  Lydia  Maria  Child,  III,  251-75,  IV,  34-49;  George 
W.  Curtis,  VIII,  115-34;  John  Pierpont,  VIII,  195-200;  Weston 
Sisters,  IX,  183-94,  X,  38-50;  Irish  support  of,  X,  175-87 
Apologia  por  la  noble  nacion  de  los  Iudios,  VI,  235-41 
Apple-Tree-Table  Tale,  The,  VIII,  213-15 

Athanasian,  Creed,  a Spanish  friar  on  the  [Super  Quicunque  Vult, 
Castroval],  IX,  211-13 

Athlone,  Earl  of:  letters  of,  from  1691-1703,  II,  49-62 
Audubon,  John  James:  letter  to  Victor  Audubon,  IV,  58-59 
Austen,  Jane : last  novels  of,  I,  86-88 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis:  Sylva  Sylvantm,  III,  86-87 
Balzac,  Honore:  Balzac  centenary,  II,  317-26;  illus.,  from  Contes 
Drolatiques,  321 

Barberino,  Andrea  da:  early  French  version  of  Giternino  [L’Hystoire 
de  Guerin],  VIII,  108-n 
Barclay,  Alexander:  Ship  of  Fools,  III,  241-44 
Barham,  Richard  Harris : see  Ingoldsby,  Thomas 
Barrie,  James  M., : letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  V,  38-47 
Bartlett,  Irving  FI.:  “The  Puritans  as  Missionaries,”  II,  93-118 
Barton,  Thomas  P. ; “The  Library’s  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,” 

x,  63-77 

Bates,  Joshua:  letters  to  Maria  and  Hervey  Weston,  IX,  107-09 
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Bay  Psalm  Book,  new  information  about  the,  IX,  3-10;  Ulus.,  title- 
page,  VI,  7 

Beacon  Hill:  early  views  of,  VIII,  171-80,  illus.,  “The  Cutting- 
Down  of  Beacon  Hill,”  fac.  p.  174,  “Beacon  Hill  from  Derne 
Street,”  fac.  p.  178 

Beethoven,  Ludwig:  receipt  for  12  gold  ducats  (Mss.),  IV,  61 
Belial:  see  Theramo,  Jacobus  de 

Benson,  Frank  W. : painter  and  etcher,  IV,  102-07,  illus.,  “The  Marsh 
Gunner,”  103 

Berkshire  county,  the  first  century,  IX,  20-39 

Bernard,  Gov.  Francis,  of  Massachusetts:  for  an  American  nobility, 
IV,  125-38 

Berthoff,  Warner  B. : “Jones  Very  : New-England  Mystic,”  II,  63-76 
Bible:  American  Bible  illustrations,  X,  154-57;  illustrated  Bibles, 

II,  376-78;  Biobla  Naomhtha,  VII,  153-54 

Biddle,  George:  lithographs  by,  VII,  43-47,  illus.,  “Young  Girl’s 
Head,”  45 

Birdsall,  Richard : “The  First  Century  of  Berkshire  County,”  IX, 
20-39 

Bishop,  Alison:  “Sonnets  and  Etchings,”  III,  163-65;  “Barclay’s 
Ship  of  Fools,”  III,  241-44;  “Jack  London  in  a Confident  Mood,” 

III,  312-14;  “Civil  War  Sketches,”  IV,  27-33;  "The  Spirit  of 
Young  America ,”  IV,  110-11;  “Valentine  Writer’s  Manual,”  IV, 
162-63;  “Richardson  Discusses  his  Clarissa  and  Grandison ,”  IV, 
217-21;  “Art  of  Botanical  Illustration,”  V,  56-69;  “Paper- 
making  in  America,”  V,  166-69 

Blagden,  Isa:  letters  to  Kate  Field,  III,  210-20 
Blake,  William:  illus.,  “Hesiod  and  the  Muses,”  [with  John  Flax- 
man]  VI,  105 

Boaistuau,  Pierre:  Chelidonius  Tigurimis  sur  V Institution  des  Princes 
Clirestiens,  III,  316-17 

Boccaccio:  Genealogia  Deorum,  VI,  1 17-19;  VII,  147-48;  French 
version  of  De  Claris  Mulieribus  [De  la  louange  et  vertu  des  Nobles 
et  Cleres  Dames],  VII,  85-86.,  illus.,  page  from,  83 
Bone,  Muirhead : illus.,  “A  Spanish  Good  Friday,”  III,  235;  illus., 
“Joseph  Conrad  Listening  to  Music,”  X,  fac.  p.  51 
Bonstellen,  Albrecht  von : Vademecum  with  Diirer  woodcuts,  IX, 
72,  214-15 

iBook  of  Common  Prayer:  first  book  of,  I,  93-1  n,  illus.,  title-page 
of,  fac.  p.  93;  revisions  of  the,  II,  21-48,  119-55;  and  Plymouth 
plantation,  II,  197-230;  see  also  Anabaptists 
iBook  of  Hours:  Bruges,  IX,  62;  Flemish  [Ghent-Bruges] , III,  35- 
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43,  illus.,  border,  fac.  p.  38;  French,  VII,  73;  Italian,  IX,  62-63; 
Pigouchet  printed  edition,  IX,  65;  of  Rennes,  IX,  195-205;  of 
the  use  of  Sarum,  IX,  61;  VII,  72-74,  illus.,  page  with  initial, 
fac.  p.  74;  illus. , page  from  Tory’s  Book  of  Hours,  III,  193 
Book  of  Kells,  facsimile  of  the,  III,  161-63 
Borome,  Joseph  A. : “Winsor’s  History  of  America,”  V,  119-39 
Boston:  first  book  printed  in,  VIII,  75;  see  also  Beacon  Hill 
Boston  Public  Library:  founding  of,  IV,  115-24;  Treasure  Room 
of,  VI,  3-22 ; VII,  115-27 ; X,  218-20 
Botanical  illustration,  the  art  of,  V,  56-59 
Botany,  pharmaceutical,  I,  81-83 

Bouchet,  Jean  : S’Ensuyvent  les  Regnars,  VIII,  49-51 ; IX,  68 
Bradford,  Cornelia:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  14-15 
Bradford,  William;  illus.,  title-page  of  his  History,  II,  196;  see  also 
Puritans;  Plymouth  plantation 

Bragdon,  Capt.  Joshua:  letter  to  Col.  James  Scamman,  VIII,  106 
Brandt,  Sebastian : Narrenschiff,  III,  241-44 

Breviary:  early  Franciscan,  III,  276-79;  Latin  (Milan  or  Venice), 
IX,  16-19,  illus.,  page,  fac.  p.  16,  illus.,  front  cover,  fac.  p.  18 
Bristed,  John:  Hints  on  the  National  Bankruptcy,  III,  122-25 
Broderick,  John  C. : “Thoreau  and  My  Prisons,”  VII,  48-50 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett:  Poems,  1850 , VIII,  181-94;  and  Pas- 
quale  Villari,  IX,  40-47 

Browning,  Robert:  and  Pasquale  Villari,  IX,  40-47 
Bunker,  Capt.  Samuel:  Journal  of  a Whaling  Voyage  (Mss.),  VII, 
156-60 

Burlamaqui,  Jean-Jacques : Principles  of  Natural  and  Political  Laiv, 
III,  113-17 

Burroughs,  Francis:  deed  from  William  Penn  (Mss.),  VIII,  106 
Burton,  Robert:  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  II,  89-91 
Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord : first  editions  of,  I,  169-72 ; letter  to 
Richard  B.  Hoppner,  IV,  60 

Calderon  DE  LA  BARCA:  James  Russell. Lowell  on,  VI, 
I9O-9I 

Callot,  Jacques:  Les  Miseres  et  Malheur s de  la  Guerre,  Vita  Beatae 
Marine,  VII,  149,  167-69;  Lux  Claustri,  VII,  167-69 
Caricature,  portraits  in,  VI,  223-28 
Carnival  play:  see  Gengenbach,  Pamphilius 
Carroll,  Lewis  [Charles  L.  Dodgson]  : letter,  IV,  60-61 
Carta  de  Hidalguia;  see  Fuentes,  Pedro  de;  Roxo,  Francisco  Perez 
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Castroval,  Pedro  de:  Super  Quicunque  Vult,  IX,  65;  211-13 
Cartas  curiosas  y edificantes:  see  Jesuits 
Celestina  [Calisto  y Melibea]  (Fernando  de  Rojas)  : 1502  edition,  VI, 
206-22,  illus.,  title-page,  21 1;  influence  of  in  England,  VII,  224- 
25 ; 226-27 

Cespedes,  Andres  Garcia  de : Regimiento  de  Navegacion  y de  la  Hidro- 
grafia,  V,  54-56 

Chamberlain,  Mellen : letters  from  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  IX,  86-96 
Chapman,  Maria  Weston:  letter  from  Joshua  Bates,  IX,  107-09; 
and  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  IX,  183-94;  X,  38-50;  portrait, 
IX,  187 

Charron,  Pierre:  La  Sagesse,  II,  379-81 

Child,  Lydia  Maria:  as  historian,  VIII,  95-96;  and  Anti-Slavery 
movement,  III,  251-75;  IV,  34-49 
Chilton,  Thomas : as  ghost  author  of  David  Crockett's  Autobiogra- 
phy, III,  294-304 

Chirico,  Giorgio  de : illus.,  ‘‘The  Sons  of  Arconte,”  IX,  157 
Christine  de  Pisan:  Livre  des  Trois  V ertus  (Mss.),  II,  291-305,  illus., 
miniature,  fac.  p.  291 

Ciry,  Michel:  prints  of,  V,  107-10,  illus.,  “St.  Jean,”  fac.  p.  108 
Civil  War  Sketches  [Winslow  Homer  and  A.  J.  Volck]  : IV,  27-33 
Civil  War  soldier,  journal  of  a [Charles  H.  Woodwell],  VII,  50-51 
Cliche- verre,  V,  159-63 

Coe,  William  C. : “Flemish  Book  of  Hours,”  III,  35-43 
Cohen,  B.  Bernard : “Sources  of  Hawthorne’s  ‘The  Ambitious 
Guest’,”  IV,  221-24;  “Emerson  and  Hawthorne  on  England,” 

IX,  73-85 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor : Lyrical  Ballads  [pub.  anonymously  with 
William  Wordsworth],  IV,  70-74;  letter,  IV,  60 
Commissio  ducalis:  see  Gritti,  Andreas;  Zani,  Hieronymus 
Concord  Libraries,  Emerson  and  the,  III,  318-19 
Coolidge,  Theresa:  “Bloody  News  from  Dover,”  I,  172-73;  “A  Gift 
from  Brigham  Young,”  II,  286-87;  “Collection  of  French  War 
Posters,”  III,  314-16;  “The  Poets  and  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion,” V,  114-15 

Corot,  Jean-Baptiste-Camille : illus.,  “Le  Grand  Cavalier  sous  Bois,” 
V,  fac.  p.  160 

Cotton,  John:  and  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  IX,  3-10;  portrait,  fac.  p.  6 
Council  or  Torgau  in  Silesia:  letter  from  Martin  Luther,  IV,  61 
Court  records,  early  New  England,  VI,  160-84 
Cranach,  Lucas  the  elder : Der  HeUigen  XII  Apostlen,  X,  167-70 
Cranch,  Christopher  Pearce:  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  II,  378-79 
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Cranmer,  Archbishop  Thomas : and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer , II, 
21-48,  portrait,  fac.  p.  26 
Crockett,  David:  Autobiography,  III,  294-304 
Cross,  Doris  L. : “The  Art  of  Ingenuity,”  I,  85-86 
Crouch,  Mary:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  146-50 
Cruickshank,  George : drawings  for  “The  Drunkard's  Children,” 
VIII,  160-62,  illus.,  page,  fac.  p.  160 
Curtis,  George  W. : and  Anti-Slavery,  VIII,  115-34,  photograph,  121 

D ANKER,  Frederick  E. : “Coplas  of  Jorge  Manrique,”  X,  164- 

67 

Dati,  Gregorio:  La  Sfera  (Mss.),  VI,  1 14-17;  VII,  77 
Daumier,  Honore:  comedy  of  manners,  X,  158-63,  illus.,  “The  First 
Cigar,”  159 

Davidson,  Frank:  “Voltaire  and  Hawthorne’s  ‘The  Christmas  Ban- 
quet,’ ” III,  244-46 

Davidson,  James:  “Emily  Dickinson  and  Isaac  Watts,”  VI,  141-49 
Day,  John:  and  Elizabethan  drama,  V,  140-52,  illus.,  “title-page  of 
his  Travailes  of  the  Three  English  Brothers,  143 
Dedmond,  Francis  B. : “Emerson  and  the  Concord  Libraries,”  III, 
318-19;  “Poe’s  Libel-Suit  Against  T.  D.  English,”  V,  31-36 
Defoe,  Daniel:  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  V,  175-88,  illus.,  title- 
page  of  “Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade,”  179;  as  reporter,  VI, 
195-205 ; problems  of  a Defoe  cataloger,  VII,  192-206,  illus.,  title- 
page,  “A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England’s  Loyalty,”  197; 
lampoon,  “A  Speech  of  a Stone  Chimney-Piece,”  IX,  137-42 
De  Fuentes,  Pedro:  Carta  de  Hidalguia  (Mss.),  VII,  79-80 
Delacroix,  Eugene:  illus.,  “Goethe,”  I,  fac.  p.  114 
Delatre,  Eugene:  works  of,  IV,  149-56,  illus.,  “Self-Portrait,”  151 
De  Quincey,  Thomas:  letter  to  John  Taylor,  VIII,  107 
Der  Nersessian,  Sirarpie : “An  Armenian  Gospel  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury,” II,  3-20 
Devil : See  Satan 

Dickens,  Charles : Bleak  House,  Dombey  and  Son,  Little  Dorrit,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  IV,  82-85,  illus.,  title-page,  Dombey  and  Son,  79; 
American  illustrators  of  Dickens,  V,  189-94,  illus.,  frontispiece 
N.  Y.  edition  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  fac.  p.  190 
Dickinson,  Emily:  poems  of,  VIII,  135-43,  illus.,  letter  combining 
prose  and  poetry,  137-38;  “Success,”  VIII,  144-47;  and  T.  W. 
Higginson,  V,  3-18,  illus.,  first  letter  to  T.  W.  H.,  9-10;  and 
Isaac  Watts,  VI,  141-49 
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Dodgson,  Charles  L.  [Lewis  Carroll]  ; letter,  IV,  60-61 
Doni,  Antonio  Francesco:  Les  Mondes,  Tcrrcstres,  Celestes , et  Infer- 
naux,  I,  174-76 

Dore,  Gustave : illus.,  page  from  Balzac’s  Contes  Drolatiqucs,  II,  321 
Dorgan,  Cornelia:  “Roman  de  la  Rose,”  VI,  58-61;  “Boccaccio’s 
Genealogy  of  the  Gods,”  VI,  117-19;  “The  French  Version  of  Al- 
ciati’s  Emblems,”  VI,  188-90;  “A  Famous  Book  on  Hunting,” 

VI,  242-43;  “Journal  of  a Civil  War  Soldier,”  VII,  50-51; 
“Works  by  Jacques  Callot,”  VII,  167-69 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan : letter  to  unknown  publisher,  VIII,  107 
Draper,  Margaret:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  141-46 
Drusian  dal  Leone,  VIII,  163-65 
Durer,  Albrecht:  Vademecum,  IX,  72,  214-15 

Duston,  Helen:  “Two  Books  by  Grandville,”  II,  284-86;  “The 
Golden  Fleece,”  III,  44-50;  “Notes  by  Anatole  France,”  V,  195- 
205 

Dwight,  Timothy:  influence  of  his  Travels  in  New-England  and 
New-York  on  Thoreau,  X,  109-15 

ILbBITT,  Wilma  R. : “Margaret  Fuller’s  Ideas  on  Criticism,” 
III,  171-87 

Echlin,  Lady  Elizabeth : letters  from  Samuel  Richardson,  IV,  59, 
217-21 

Eliot,  George:  on  Hawthorne’s  Blithedalc  Romance,  VII,  207-15 
Eliot,  John:  as  Puritan  missionary,  II,  100-14,  portrait,  103 
Ellet,  Elizabeth  Lummis : early  American  woman  historian,  VIII, 
97-99 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:  and  the  Concord  Libraries,  III,  318-19; 
and  Hawthorne  on  England,  IX,  73-85;  and  “Manifest  Destiny,” 

VII,  23-33;  and  Prince  Achille  Murat,  X,  27-37 

Emery,  Ruth:  “Letters  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  1691-1703,”  II,  49- 
62;  “Letters  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  V,  63-82 
Engine  Melvill  [after  Maj.  Thomas  Melvill],  V,  206-12 
English,  T.  D. : libel  suit  of  E.  A.  Poe  against,  V,  31-36 
Enriquez  de  Zuniga,  Juan:  Conscios  politicos  y morales,  V,  170 
Euphuism : see  Guevara,  Antonio  de 

Evangelary:  fifteenth  century  German,  V,  153-58,  VII,  79 
Everett,  Edward : and  George  Ticknor  on  books,  IV,  167-84 

F ANTIN-LATOUR,  Henri,  lithographs  of,  I,  75-78,  illus.,  “The 
Rhine  Maidens,”  fac.  p.  78;  IX,  48-50,  illus.,  “Scene  from  Ber- 
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lioz’s  opera  Les  Troyens,”  fac.  p.  48 
Field,  Mrs.  Annie:  letters  from  Sophia  Hawthorne,  IX,  143-54 
Fields,  James  T. : letters  to  Charles  Edmund  Pugh,  V,  1 14-15 
Figenbaum,  Muriel  C. : “Acquisition  of  Prints  by  Jacques  Villon," 
III,  305-11  (with  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman)  ; “Wiggin  Collection 
of  Fore-Edge  Paintings,"  IV,  50-56 
Fiore,  John  D. : “Governor  Bernard  for  an  American  Nobility,"  IV, 
125-38 

Fitzherbert,  Alleyne : letter  from  Lord  Nelson,  IV,  59-60 
Flaxman,  John : Ulus.,  “Hesiod  and  the  Muses,"  (with  William 
Blake),  VI,  105 

Fontaine  de  Toute  Science  [attrib.  Sydrach]  : VII,  86;  V,  221-23 
Forain,  Jean-Louis:  etchings  of,  II,  369-74,  illits.,  “Le  Rencontre 
sous  la  Voute,"  371;  “Le  Retour  de  TEnfant  Prodigue,"  VII, 
104-06,  illus.,  drawing  for,  fac.  p.  104 
Fore-Edge  paintings,  the  Wiggin  collection  of,  IV,  50-56 
Fouilloux,  Jacques  du,  La  Venerie,  VI,  242-43;  VII,  148 
France,  Anatole : notes  by,  V,  195-205 

France;  censorship  during  the  Ancien  Regime,  VI,  23-42,  84-101 
Francis  II  of  France:  Concordat  with  Pope  Leo  X,  IX,  68;  docu- 
ment signed  with  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  VIII,  104-05 
Franklin,  Ann:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  10-14,  Ulus., 
sample  of  her  printing,  11 

Franklin,  Benjamin : Franklin  exhibit  in  the  Treasure  Room,  VIII, 
59-70,  illits.,  drawing  for  Franklin  medal,  fac.  p.  62 
Friedman,  Lee  Max:  donor  of  rare  books,  IV,  67-85;  in  memoriam, 
X,  3-5,  photograph,  fac.  p.  3 

Fuller,  Horace  Binney:  and  James  P.  Walker,  VI,  123-40 
Fuller,  [Sarah]  Margaret:  centenary,  II,  245-68;  as  fiction  writer, 
VI,  67-73;  ideas  on  criticism,  III,  171-87;  as  historian,  VIII,  96- 
97;  satire  on  Longfellow  [“The  Whole  Duty  of  a Woman"],  IV, 
224-27;  daguerreotoype,  II,  251 

Funke,  Anneliese  M. : “Book  of  Hours  of  Rennes,"  IX,  195-205 

CjT  ANSEVOORT,  Stanwix:  and  Herman  Melville,  III,  51-61 
Gaspar  de  Fidelis ; illuminator  of  Dati’s  manuscript,  La  Sfera,  VI, 
1 14-17 

Gaudin,  Auguste-Jean ; prints  of,  V,  107-10,  illus.,  “L’Averse," 
fac.  p.  108 

Gengenbach,  Pamphilius:  Von  einem  IValdbrude r [also  Der  Noil- 
hart],  IV,  108-10;  VII,  152-53 
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Ghetaldi,  Marino;  mathematics  of  [De  Resolutione  . . . Mathematical, 
VII,  170-71 

Gilchrist,  Anne : letter  from  George  Henry  Lewes,  VIII,  107 
Gill,  Andre:  Ulus.,  caricature  of  Richard  Wagner,  VI,  225 
Glide,  Wendell:  “Yeats’  Early  Reading  of  Walden,”  V,  164-66 
Goddard,  Mary  Katherine:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  150- 
52 

Goddard,  Sarah  Updike : early  American  woman  printer,  X,  78-82 
Goethe:  bicentenary,  I,  112-18,  portrait,  fac.  p.  114 
Golden  Fleece:  see  Toison  d’Or 

Golden  Legend  [Jacopo  da  Voragine]  : Das  Duytsche  Passionael, 
VII,  88-89;  Legenda  Aitrea,  VII,  87,  87-88;  Passional  oder  Leben 
der  Heiligen,  VII,  88 

Golden,  Samuel : “An  Unpublished  Emma  Lazarus  Letter,”  X,  54- 

55 

Gordon,  William : History  ...  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Ill,  j 19-22 

Gospel:  Armenian  15th  century  gospel,  II,  3-20,  illus.,  miniatures, 
pp.  12,  13;  fac.  pp.  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  15 
Gracian,  Baltasar:  Agudeza  y Arte  de  Ingenio,  I,  85-86 
Grandville,  J.  J. : Les  Metamorphoses  du  Jour , Fleurs  Animees,  II, 
284-86 

Gray,  Thomas:  letter  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jennings,  VIII,  107 
Green,  Anne ; early  American  woman  printer,  X,  82-86 
Griggs,  F.  L. : etchings  of,  II,  85-88,  Ulus.,  “The  Minister,”  fac.  p. 
85 

Grigor  of  Berkri : illuminator  of  Armenian  Gospel,  II,  3-20 
Griswold,  Rufus  W. : correspondence  with  H.  B.  Wallace,  VIII, 
3-25 ; bibliography  of  correspondence  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, I,  61-74,  156-65;  II,  77-84,  172-79,  269-75,  354-68;  HI, 
61-73,  146-54 

Gritti,  Andreas  [Doge  of  Venice]  : Cornmissio  ducalis  to  Hieronymus 
Zani  (Mss.),  IX,  63-64 
Guerin  [Guernino]  : see  Barberino,  Andrea  da 

Guevara,  Antonio:  Libro  Aureo  de  Marco  Aurelio  [later  Libro 
Llamado  el  Relox  de  Principes],  II,  189-91 
Guillen,  Jorge:  “Poetical  Life  of  Francisco  de  Herrera,”  III,  91-108 
Gummere,  Richard : “Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Samuel  Adams,”  X, 
119-30,  203-12;  “The  Classical  Politics  of  John  Adams,”  IX, 
167-82 

Gushee,  Genevieve:  “Chronicle  of  King  Alfonso  XI,”  I,  173-74; 
“Some  17th-Century  Spanish  Books,”  V,  169-71 
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HaLIFAX,  Earl  of:  letter  from  Thomas  Pownall,  VI,  61-63 

Hamilton,  Fanny  K. : letter  from  Jack  London,  III,  312-14 

Happner,  Richard  B. : letter  from  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron, 
IV,  60 

Haraszti,  Zoltan : “John  Adams  and  Turgot,”  I,  3-22;  “The  First 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  I,  93-11 1;  “Revisions  of  the  Prayer 
Book,”  II,  21-48;  “Dissenters  and  Recusants,”  II,  119-55;  “The 
Occasion  for  Plymouth  Plantation,”  II,  197-230;  “Travels  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville,”  II,  306-16;  “Hawthorne  Forecasts  Frank- 
lin Pierce’s  Career,”  III,  83-86;  “More  Books  from  the  Adams 
Library,”  III,  109-26;  “Bimillenium  of  Paris,”  III,  188-201;  “An 
Important  Gift  of  Manuscripts,”  IV,  57-61 ; “A  Gift  of  Rare 
Books,”  IV,  67-87;  “A  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  IV,  115-24;  “Im- 
postures of  the  Devil,”  IV,  185-99;  “Centennial  Exhibit  in  the 
Treasure  Room,”  VI,  3-22;  “Notable  Purchases,”  VII,  72-91, 
1 39—55 ; “Twenty-Five  Years  of  the  Treasure  Room,”  VII,  115- 
27;  “Jefferson’s  Bill  for  Religious  Freedom,”  VII,  221-23;  “A 
Splendid  Gift,”  IX,  16-19;  “Additions  to  the  Rare  Book  Depart- 
ment,” IX,  59-72 

Harding,  Walter:  “Franklin  B.  Sanborn  and  Thoreau’s  Letters,” 
III,  288-93;  “The  Apple-Tree-Table  Tale,”  VIII,  213-15;  Thoreau 
and  Timothy  Dwight,”  X,  109-15 

Harlow,  Virginia:  “Thomas  Sergeant  Perry  and  Henry  James,”  I, 
43-60;  “Thomas  Sergeant  Perry  and  William  Dean  Howells,” 

1, 135-50 

Harvard  College : see  Shays’s  Rebellion 

Hassam,  Childe : collection  of  works  of,  III,  155-60,  illits.,  “Self- 
Portrait,”  157 

Hatvary,  George  Egon:  “The  Wallace-Griswold  Letters,”  VIII, 
3-25 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel:  Blithedale  Romance  criticized  by  George 
Eliot,  VII,  207-15;  sources  of  his  “The  Ambitious  Guest,”  IV, 
221-24;  and  Emerson  on  England,  IX,  73-85;  predicts  career  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  III,  83-86;  sources  of  “The  Christmas  Ban- 
quet,” in  Voltaire’s  Candide,  III,  244-46;  as  seen  by  wife  Sophia, 

IX,  143-54 

Hawthorne,  Sophia : letters  to  Mrs.  Annie  Fields,  IX,  143-54 

Hay,  Father  Thomas : appointment  signed  by  Francis  II  and  Mary 
Stuart  of  Scotland  (Mss.),  VIII,  104-05;  appointment  confirmed 
by  Cardinal  Simonetta,  VIII,  105-06 
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Haydn,  Franz  Joseph : letter  to  Institut  National  des  Science  et  des 
Arts,  IV,  61 

Hayford,  Harrison:  “Sailor-Poet  of  the  White-Jacket,”  III,  221-28 
Heflin,  Wilson  L. : “A  Man-of-War  Button  Divides  Two  Cousins,” 
III,  51-60 

Hegarty,  Mary  L. : “Letters  by  Longfellow  to  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,”  IV,  157-60 

Heil,  Charles  E. : etcher,  V,  213-17,  Ulus.,  “On  a Pine  Branch,”  215 
Heintzelman  Arthur  W. : “Lithographs  of  Henry  Fantin-Latour,” 
I,  75-78;  IX,  48-50;  “French  Prints,”  I,  166-68;  “Etchings  of 
F.  L.  Griggs,”  II,  85-88;  “Rouault’s  Cirque  and  Passion  ,”  II,  180- 
84;  “Early  Drawings  of  Toulouse-Lautrec,”  II,  276-80;  “Etch- 
ings of  Jean-Louis  Forain,”  II,  369-74;  “Work  of  Gustav  Wolf,” 
III,  61-73;  “Collection  of  Childe  Hassam’s  Works,”  III,  155-60; 
“Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Collector  and  Benefactor,”  III,  229-30;  “10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Wiggin  Collection,”  III,  231-40;  “Acquisi- 
tion of  Prints  by  Jacques  Villon”  (with  Muriel  Figenbaum), 
III,  305-11;  “Frank  W.  Benson,  Painter  and  Etcher,”  IV,  102- 
07;  “Eugene  Delatre,”  IV,  149-56;  “Contemporary  French 
Prints,”  IV,  210-16;  “Lithographs  and  Drawings  by  Wengen- 
roth,”  V,  48-53;  “Prints  of  Michel  Ciry  and  Auguste-Jean  Gau- 
din,”  V,  107-10;  “Cliche-verre,”  V,  159-63;  “Charles  E.  Heil, 
Etcher,”  V,  213-18;  “Masterpieces  of  Print-Making,”  VI,  52- 
57;  “Etchings  by  Robert  Fulton  Logan,”  VI,  109-13;  “An  Ex- 
change Exhibition,”  VI,  185-87;  “John  Taylor  Arms:  In  Memo- 
riam,”  VI,  229-34;  “Lithographs  by  George  Biddle,”  VII,  43- 
47;  “ ‘Le  Retour  de  l’Enfant  Prodigue’,”  VII,  104-06;  “Legros’ 
Illustrations  for  Poe’s  Tales  ,”  VIII,  43-48;  “Piranesi’s  Prints  of 
Paestum,”  VIII,  100-03;  “Cruickshank’s  Drawings  for  The 
Drunkard's  Children,”  VIII,  160-62;  “Woodcuts  by  Karl  Fried- 
rich Zahringer,”  VIII,  204-08;  “Graphic  Work  of  Joseph  Pen- 
nell,” IX,  102-06;  “Contemporary  Italian  Prints,”  IX,  155-58; 
“Etchings  and  Drawings  by  James  McBey,”  IX,  206-10;  “States 
of  Prints,”  X,  51-53;  “Daumier’s  Comedy  of  Manners,”  X,  158- 
63;  “Prints  and  Drawings  by  Jacques  Villon,”  X,  213-17 
Herrera,  Francisco  de : poetical  life  of,  III,  91-108,  Ulus.,  title-page 
of  his  Versos,  97 

Higgins,  Eugene:  illus.,  “Laborer  Resting,”  VI,  fac.  p.  186 
Higginson,  T.  W. : letters  from  Emily  Dickinson,  V,  3-18 
Hine,  Ephraim  Curtiss:  as  sailor-poet  of  White- Jacket,  III,  221-28 
Historians:  early  American  women  historians,  VIII,  85-99;  see 
also  individual  names 
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Hoax,  the  Literary,  III,  202-09 

Holbrook,  Josiah:  and  the  American  Lyceum,  VIII,  26-38,  por- 
trait, 29 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  uncollected  poem,  “The  Best  Room,” 

VII,  107-10;  sources  of  Elsie  Vernier,  V,  1 13-14 

Homer,  Winslow:  Campaign  Sketches,  IV,  27-33;  this.,  page,  29 
Hooker,  Richard:  Lazvs  of  Ecclesiastical  Politie,  II,  197-202,  illus:, 
title-page,  203 

Hoveden,  John  of:  Philomena  (Mss.),  X,  188-95 
Howe,  Mark  A.  DeWolfe:  “Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Perfectionist,”  III, 
3-5 

Howells,  William  Dean:  and  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  I,  135-50, 
portrait,  fac.  p.  140. 

Hudson,  Jonathan:  letter  from  Robert  Morris,  VIII,  106 

Hunter,  Dard : see  Paper-making 

Huon  de  Bordeaux:  first  editions  of,  I,  83-85 

Hutchinson,  Thomas:  and  Samuel  Adams,  X,  119-30,  203-12 

Hymnal : see  Antiphonary 

Illustration:  botanical,  v,  56-59;  Bible,  11,  376-78;  x, 
1 54—57 ; outline  illustration,  VI,  102-08;  illustration  by  silhouette, 

VIII,  39-42;  see  also  individual  illustrators;  prints 

II  Malatesta,  VII,  139-40;  see  also  St.  Catherine  of  Siena;  Rap- 
presentatione ; Mystery  Plays 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas  [Richard  Harris  Barham]  : new  letter  and 
poem  by,  V,  218-21 ; correction,  VI,  63 
Injunctions  Given  by  the  Queenes  Majestie,  Ulus.,  title-page,  II,  123 
Institut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts:  letter  from  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn,  IV,  61 

Ivers,  Thomas:  letter  from  Samuel  Williams,  VII,  110-11 

JaMES,  Henry:  first  novel  [Watch  and  Ward],  II,  167-71 ; and 
Rome,  [Last  of  the  Valerii],  III,  143-45;  last  novel  [Sense  of  the 
Past],  II,  348-53;  reception  of  Daisy  Miller,  X,  55-59;  and  Thom- 
as Sergeant  Perry,  I,  43-60 

Jansen,  Evert:  deed  from  Peter  Stuyvesant  (Mss.),  VIII,  106 
Jarque,  Juan  Antonio:  Apendiz  to  Roxas’s  Memoidal  al  Re  Nuestro 
Seiior,  V,  70-71 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  bill  for  religious  freedom,  VII,  221-23;  letter 
to  William  Rutledge,  IV,  57-58 
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Jennings,  Mrs.  and  Miss:  letter  from  Thomas  Gray,  VIII,  107 
Jesuits : Cartas  edificantes  y curiosas,  VIII,  52-55 ; see  also  Athanasiati 
creed ; Villadiego 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne : letters  to  Mellen  Chamberlain,  IX,  86-96 
Jewish  books  printed  in  America,  V,  83-96,  illus.,  title-page  of  Ju- 
dah Monis’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  87,  illus.,  book-plate  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  94,  illus.,  book-plate  of  Israel  Solomons,  fac.  p.  94 
Jewish  centenary,  VII,  92-103 

Joachim  of  Calabria,  Abbot:  Prophetiae  de  Pontificibus  (Mss.),  IV, 
200-09 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel:  as  poet,  II,  156-66,  illus.,  title-page  of  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  159 

Jones,  Alexander:  “Margaret  Fuller’s  Attempt  to  Write  Fiction,” 

VI,  67-73;  “An  Uncollected  Poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,” 

VII,  107-10 

Kaplan,  Sidney:  “Pay,  Pension  and  Power,”  III,  15-34,  127- 
42;  “Harvard  College  and  Shays’s  Rebellion,”  VII,  110-11; 
“Shays’s  Rebellion  and  the  English  Press,”  VIII,  165-67 
Keepsake  in  19th  century  art,  IV,  139-48 

Kimmelman,  Elaine:  “First  editions  of  Byron,”  I,  169-72;  “Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,”  II,  89-91 ; “A  Forerunner  of  Euphuism,” 
II,  189-91;  “The  Palace  of  Pleasure,”  II,  231-44;  “First  editions 
of  Landor,”  II,  381-83 

King,  Rufus:  letter  from  John  Adams,  IV,  58 
Knighton,  Sir  William:  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  IV,  60 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry:  and  American  Revolution,  III,  15-35,  127-42, 
illus.,  letter,  25 

Rollwitz,  Kaethe:  illus.,  “Mother  with  Child  in  Arms,”  VII,  163 

-L  ACY,  Jane:  “Doni’s  Mondi  and  Inferni,”  I,  174-76;  “Letters  by 
Commodore  Perry,”  II,  185-87;  “La  Sagesse  of  Pierre  Charron,” 

n,  379-81 

Lamb,  Jean  D. : “First  Editions  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,”  I,  83-85 ; 

“The  Education  of  a Prince,”  III,  316-18 
Landscape  in  comic  art,  VIII,  201-03 

Lane,  William  G. : “A  New  Letter  and  Poem  by  ‘Thomas  Ingolds- 
by,’  ” V,  218-21 

Las  Casas,  Bartolome  de:  and  the  Black  Legend,  V,  97-106,  Ulus., 
title-page  of  Brevisima  Relacion,  99 
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La  Tour-Landry,  Geoffrey:  Der  Ritter  vom  Turn,  IX,  109-11 
Lawrence,  William  Pitt:  letter  to  his  parents,  IX,  159-61 
Lazarus,  Emma : letter  to  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  X,  54-55 
Lecture  bureaus  of  the  late  19th  century,  IX,  97-101 
Legros,  Alphonse:  illustrations  of  Poe’s  Tales,  VIII,  43-48,  Ulus., 
“The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,’’  45 
Leo  X,  Pope : Concordat  with  Francis  II  of  France,  IX,  68 
Lewes,  George  Henry : letter  to  Anne  Gilchrist,  VIII,  107 
Leyda,  Jay:  “Ishmael  Melvill,”  I,  119-34;  “The  Albany  Journal  of 
Gansevoort  Melville,”  II,  327-47;  “The  Engine  Melvill,”  V, 
206-12 

Library : see  Boston  Public  Library ; Concord  Library : Petrarch 
Lightfoote,  William:  The  Complaint  of  England,  X,  170-71 
Logan,  Robert  Fulton:  etchings,  VI,  109-13,  illits.,  “St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet,  Paris,”  fac.  p.  no 
London,  Jack:  letter  to  Fanny  K.  Hamilton,  III,  312-14 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth : letters  to  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
IV,  157-59;  reading  material  of,  VII,  55-71,  128-38;  Margaret 
Fuller’s  satire  on  his  “The  Spanish  Student”  [“The  Whole  Duty 
of  a Woman],  IV,  224-27 
Lorris,  Guillaume  de : Roman  de  la  Rose,  VI,  58-61 
Louisburg:  the  second  seige  of  [An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Re- 
duction of  Louisburg  in  June  and  July  1785],  II,  92-93 
Lowell,  James  Russell:  on  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  VI,  190-91;  and 
Christopher  Pearce  Cranch  on  Samuel  Worcester  Rowse,  II, 

378-79 

Luther,  Martin  : letter  to  the  Council  of  Torgau  in  Silesia,  IV,  61 
Lutz,  Alma:  “Early  American  Women  Historians,”  VIII,  85-99 
Lyrical  Ballads:  [Published  anonymously  by  Samuel  T.  Coleridge 
and  William  Wordsworth]  IV,  70-74,  Ulus.,  title-page,  71 

M cALEER,  Edward  C. : “Isa  Blagden  to  Kate  Field,”  III,  210- 
20;  “Pasquale  Villari  and  the  Brownings,”  IX,  40-47 
McBey,  James:  etchings  and  drawings,  IX,  206-10,  Ulus.,  “The 
Doorway,”  207 

Malany,  Mary  H. : “Letters  by  Barrie  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land,” V,  37-47 

Malesherbes,  Lamoignon  de:  portrait,  VI,  29;  see  France 
Mandeville,  Sir  John : travels  of  [Reysen  und  Wandcrschafften  durch 
das  Gclobtc  Land],  II,  306-16,  Ulus.,  page,  309 
Manet,  Edouard:  illus.,  “Los  Gitanos,”  I,  fac.  p.  166 
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“Manifest  destiny”:  see  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo 
Manrique,  Jorge:  Coplas  por  la  muerte  de  su  padre , X,  164-67 
Manuscripts:  gifts  of,  IV,  57-61;  VIII,  104-08;  illumination  and 
poetry,  V,  19-30;  Persian,  VI,  80;  purchases  of,  VII,  72-81  ; IX, 
60-64 

Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of:  letters  to  Charles  Seymour,  6th  Duke 
of  Somerset,  V,  63-82,  portrait,  fac.  p.  68 
Marot,  Clement:  revision  of  Roman  de  la  Rose,  VI,  58-61 
Massachusetts  Centinel  and  “The  Anarchiad,”  IV,  97-101 ; see  also 
Shays’s  Rebellion 

Matchett,  William  H.:  “The  ‘Success’  of  Emily  Dickinson,”  VIII, 
144-47 

Mather,  Increase:  portrait  at  age  49,  IX,  123;  see  also  Puritans 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany:  Teuerdank,  X,  131-40,  Ulus., 
“Teuerdank  Arriving  at  a Mountain-Pass,”  133 
Meditationes  Vitae  Christi:  see  St.  Bonaventura 

Melvill,  Ishmael  [Thomas]  : on  board  the  Amazon,  I,  119-34,  Ulus., 
entry  in  the  log-book,  125 
Melvill,  the  Engine,  V,  206-12 

Melville,  Gansevoort : Albany  Journal  of,  II,  327-47 
Melville,  Herman:  and  Stanwix  Gansevoort,  III,  51-60;  comparison 
of  his  Pierre  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  VI,  43-51 ; his  cousin  Thomas 
as  a model  for  “Ishmael,”  I,  119-34 
Meun,  Jean  de : Roman  de  la  Rose,  VI,  58-61 
Miller,  F.  DeWolfe:  “An  Artist  Sits  for  Lowell,”  II,  378-79 
Mills,  Gordon:  “The  Landslide  in  the  White  Mountains,”  V,  1 13-14 
Milne,  W.  Gordon  : “George  W.  Curtis  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,” 

VIII,  115-34 

Miranda,  Francesco  de : and  the  liberation  of  South  America,  III, 
122-25 

Mirandola,  Gianfrancesco  Pico  de : De  Rerum  Praenotione,  Theore - 
mata  de  Fide,  “Staurostichos,”  III,  165-67;  see  also  Ghetaldi; 
Dati 

Missal:  fourteenth  century  French,  III,  246-47;  of  York,  IX,  60-61 
Mitchelson,  Samuel:  letter  from  Tobias  Smollett,  VIII,  107 
Moniglia,  Giovanni  Andrea:  L’Hipermestra,  IX,  51-53 
Monis,  Judah:  Ulus.,  title-page  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  V,  87;  VII, 
95 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moses:  Ulus.,  book-plate,  V,  94 
Moore,  John  Robert:  “Pantaloon  as  Shylock,”  I,  33-42;  “Johnson 
as  Poet,”  II,  156-66;  “Defoe  and  the  South  Sea  Company,”  V, 
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175-88;  “Defoe’s  Lampoon  ‘A  Speech  of  a Stone  Chimney- 
Piece,’  ” IX,  137-42 

Morality  plays : see  Rappresentazioni : Mystery  plays 
Morris,  Robert:  letter  to  Jonathan  Hudson,  VIII,  106 
Munsterberg,  Margaret : “Pharmaceutical  Botany  a Century  Ago/’ 
I,  81-83;  “Goethe  Bicentenary,”  I,  112-18;  “French  Biographer 
of  the  Renaissance,”  II,  93-95;  “The  Christian  Harp  of  Ten 
Strings,”  II,  187-89;  “Margaret  Fuller  Centenary,”  II,  245-68; 
“Illustrated  Bibles,”  II,  376-78;  “Bacon’s  Sylva  Sylvarum ” III, 
86-87;  “Early  Allusions  to  America,”  III,  165-67;  “The  German 
Petrarch  of  1532,”  III,  280-87;  “Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  Passyon  of 
1521,”  IV,  61-63;  “Early  German  Carnival  Play,”  IV,  108-10; 
“Prophecies  of  the  Popes,”  IV,  200-09;  “Vignola’s  Rule  of  the 
Five  Orders,”  V,  m-13;  “A  Fifteenth-Century  German  Evan- 
gelary,” V,  153-58;  “The  Fountain  of  All  Science,”  V,  221-23; 
“A  Medieval  Pilot-Book,”  VI,  1 14-17;  “Satan’s  Law-Suit 
Against  Christ,”  VI,  150-59;  Apologia  por  la  noble  nacion  de  los 
Iudios,  London,  1649,”  VI,  235-41 ; “The  Parables  of  Alain  de 
Lille,”  VII,  34-42;  “Journal  of  a Whaling  Voyage,”  VII,  156- 
60;  “Mathematics  of  Ghetaldi,”  VII,  170-71 ; “Letters  from  Lady 
Tennyson,”  VII,  175-91 ; “Jean  Bouchet’s  Allegory  of  Foxes,” 

VIII,  49-51 ; “An  Early  French  Edition  of  Guernino,”  VIII,  108- 
11 ; “Italian  Romance  of  Chivalry,”  VIII,  163-65;  “Early  Views 
of  Beacon  Hill,”  VIII,  171-80;  “A  Florentine  Pagent  of  1658,” 

IX,  51-53;  uDer  Ritter  vom  Turn,  1519,”  IX,  109-11;  “Life  of 
Aesop,”  IX,  161-63 ; “The  Weston  Sisters  and  the  ‘Boston  Mob,’  ” 

IX,  183-94;  “A  Spanish  Friar  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,”  IX, 
211-13;  “The  Weston  Sisters  and  ‘The  Boston  Controversy/” 

X,  38-50;  “Italian  Morality  Plays,”  X,  93-100:  “ The  Complaint  of 
England,”  X,  170-71 ; “Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ,”  X, 
222-23 

Murat,  Prince  Achille:  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  X,  27-37 
Mystery  Play:  Les  Actes  dcs  Apostrcs,  VIII,  209-13;  see  also  Rap- 
presentazioni 

Nativita  DI  CHRISTO , VII,  144;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 

Nelson,  Lord:  letter  to  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  IV,  59-60 

New  England:  early  court  records  of,  VI,  160-84;  see  also  Boston; 

Beacon  Hill ; American  Revolution ; Puritans 
Newfoundland:  fisheries  of.  III,  1 17-19 

New  Orleans,  eye-witnesses’s  account  of  battle  of  (Mss.),  IX,  159-61 
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Nineteenth  century;  keepsake  in  art  of,  IV,  139-48;  lecture  bureaus 
of  the,  IX,  97-101 

Nuthead,  Dinah:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  9-10  t 

OfFICE  of  the  Passion:  from  Le  Marche  (Mss.),  VII,  75,  77; 

see  also  Worde,  Wynkyn  de;  Golden  Legend 
Oldham,  Ellen  M.:  “Register  of  the  Company  of  St.  Bernadine,” 
II,  281-84;  “Rembrandt’s  Illustrations  for  the  History  of  Joseph,” 

II,  375-76;  “An  Early  Manuscript  of  St.  Francis’s  Life,”  III,  79- 
83;  “A  Facsimile  of  the  Book  of  Kells,”  III,  161-63;  “A  14th- 
Century  French  Missal,”  III,  246-47;  “Early  Franciscan  Breviary,” 

III,  276-79;  “Life  of  St.  Augustine  in  Pictures,”  IV,  20-26; 
“Early  Jewish  Books  Printed  in  America,”  V,  83-96;  “Jewish 
Tercentenary,”  VII,  92-103;  “Problems  of  a Defoe  Cataloger,” 
VII,  192-206;  “Spanish  Collection  of  Jesuit  Relations,”  VIII, 
52-55;  “Franklin  Exhibit  in  the  Treasure  Room,”  VIII,  59-70; 
“A  Great  French  Mystery  Play,”  VIII,  209-13 ; “Psalms  Through 
Seven  Centuries,”  IX,  11-15;  “Mrs.  Hawthorne  to  Mrs.  Fields,” 

IX,  143-54;  “Early  American  Women  Printers,”  X,  6-26,  78-92, 
141-53;  “A  Grenadier  on  the  Last  Battles  of  the  Revolution,” 

X,  106-09;  “Irish  Support  of  the  Abolitionist  Movement,”  X, 
1 75-87;  “An  Exhibition  of  the  Library’s  Treasures,”  X,  218-20 

O’Meara,  Stephen : works  by,  IV,  160-61 

P AINTER,  William:  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  II,  231-44,  Ulus., 
title-page,  Vol.  I,  235 

Pantaloon  as  Shylock,  I,  33-42,  illus.,  “Pantaloon,”  35;  see  also 
Shakespeare 

Paper-making:  by  hand  in  America,  V,  166-69 
Paris : bimillenium  of,  III,  188-201 
Passion  of  Christ : see  Office  of  the  Passion 

Paul,  Sherman : “Bronson  Alcott’s  Search  for  the  Child.”  IV,  89-96 
Peckham,  John:  De  Oculo  Morali,  IX,  66-67;  Philomena  (Mss.),  X, 
188-^95 

Pellico,  Silvio:  Le  Mie  Prigioni’s  influence  on  Thoreau,  VII,  48-50 
Penn,  William:  deed  to  Francis  Burroughs  (Mss.),  VIII,  106 
Pennell,  Joseph : graphic  work  of,  IX,  102-06,  portrait,  103 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard:  draft  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  $2,000  (Mss.), 
VIII,  106-07 

Perry,  Thomas  Sergeant:  and  Henry  James,  I,  43-60;  and  William 
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Dean  Howells,  I,  135-50;  portrait,  I,  fac.  p.  48 
Petrarch,  German  Petrarch  of  1532,  III,  280-87,  Ulus.,  woodcut,  283; 
fifteenth  century  manuscript  of,  VII,  76;  his  proposal  for  a pub- 
lic library,  X,  196-202,  illus.,  letter  of  acceptance  from  the  Vene- 
tian Senate,  199;  Trionfi,  Sonnetti,  e Canzoni,  VII.  82 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart:  letters  from  Longfellow,  IV,  157-59 
Philomcna : see  Peckham,  John;  Hoveden,  John 
Pierce,  Franklin:  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  predicts  career  of,  III,  83- 
86 

Pierpont,  John:  abolitionist,  VIII,  195-200 

Piranesi,  Giovanni  Battista:  prints  of  Faestum,  VII,  100-03,  Ulus., 
“A  View  of  Paestum,”  fac.  p.  100 

Plymouth  plantation,  the  occasion  for,  II,  197-230;  see  also  Puri- 
tans; Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan:  centenary,  I,  151-55;  libel  suit  ag'ainst  T.  D. 
English,  V,  31-38;  daguerreotype,  I,  fac.  p.  152;  Ulus.,  letter  from 
publisher  offering  to  print  Tales,  I,  67;  see  also  Legros,  Alfonse 
Porter,  Commodore  David : letters  by,  II,  185-87 
Posters,  French  war,  III,  314-16 

Pottinger,  David:  “Censorship  in  France  During  the  Ancien 
Regime,”  VI,  23-42,  84-101 

Pownall,  Thomas:  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  VI,  61-63 
Prayer  book : see  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Price,  Richard:  on  the  national  debt  [The  Importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution ],  III,  109-12 

Prints:  contemporary  French,  IV,  210-16;  French,  I,  166-68;  con- 
temporary Italian,  IX,  155-58;  exchange  exhibition  of,  VI,  185- 
87;  states  of,  X,  51-53;  see  also  Illustration;  under  artist’s  name 
Print  Department:  additions  to  the,  VII,  161-66;  lithographs  in 
the,  VII,  216-20;  see  also  Wiggin  Collection 
Print-making,  masterpieces  of,  VI,  52-57 

Printers,  early  American  women,  X,  6-26,  78-92,  141-53;  see  also 
under  individual’s  name 

Prophetiae  de  Pontificibus:  see  Joachim,  of  Calabria ; Anselm  of  Mar- 
sico 

Psalter:  the  Psalms  through  seven  centuries,  IX,  11-15;  early 
Flemish,  VII,  120,  illus.,  miniature,  fac.  p.  120;  Psalterium  German- 
icum,  IX,  67;  see  also  Bible;  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Pugh,  Charles  Edward:  two  letters  to  James  T.  Fields,  V,  114-15 
Puritans;  as  historians,  IX,  115-36;  as  missionaries,  II,  99-118; 
Satan  in  the  teaching  of  the,  VII,  3-22;  VIII,  71-84,  148-59;  and 
Plymouth  plantation,  II,  197-230 
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l\*AFFAELLO,  VII,  144;  see  also  Mystery  plays;  Rappresenta- 
zioni 

Rappresentazioni : VII,  139-44;  X,  93-100;  see  also  under  names 
of  plays ; Mystery  plays 

Rare  books:  gift  of,  IV,  67-85;  purchases  of,  VII,  72-91,  139-55? 

IX,  64-72 

Ravitz,  Abe  C. : “ ‘The  Anarchiad’  and  the  Massachusetts  Centinel” 
IV,  97-101 ; “John  Pierpont,  Abolitionist,”  VIII,  195-200 
Read,  William:  “Manuscript  Illumination  and  Poetry,”  V,  19-30 
Reece,  James  B. : “Margaret  Fuller’s  Satire  on  Longfellow,”  IV, 
224-27 

Reina  Ester,  La,  VII,  144;  see  also  Mystery  plays,  Rappresentazioni 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn:  illustration  for  the  History  of  Joseph,  II,  37s- 
76 

Revolution : see  American  revolution 

Richardson,  Francis:  on  the  last  battles  of  the  American  revolution, 

X,  106-09 

Richardson,  Samuel:  letters  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Echlin,  IV,  59; 
217-21 

Rind,  Clementina : early  American  woman  printer,  X,  86-91 
Ritter  vom  Turn , Der:  see  La  Tour-Landry,  Geoffrey 
Robertson,  Mary:  “The  Last  Novels  of  Jane  Austen,”  I,  86-88; 

“The  Second  Siege  of  Louisburg,”  II,  92-93 
Rojas,  Fernando  de : see  Celestina 
Roman  de  la  Rose:  VI,  58-61 ; VII,  147 

Rouault,  George:  Cirque  and  Passion,  II,  180-84,  dlus.,  from  Cirque, 
181 

Rowse,  Samuel  Worcester : James  Russell  Lowell  and  Christopher 
Pearce  Cranch  on,  II,  378-79 

Roxas,  Alonso  de:  Memorial  al  Re  Nnestro  Sehor,  V,  70-71 
Roxo,  don  Francisco  Perez  de : Carta  de  Hidalguia  (Mss.),  VII,  80 
Rule:  of  an  Italian  monastic  order  (Mss.),  IX,  63;  of  orders  of 
Sts.  Benedict,  Basil,  Augustine  and  Francis,  VII,  82  ; of  Santa 
Clara  (Mss.),  VII,  76;  (Mss.),  IX,  64 
Rust,  James  D. : “George  Eliot  on  the  Blithedale  Romance  " VII, 
207-15 

Rutledge,  William:  letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  IV,  57-58 
Ruzicka,  Rudolph:  exhibition  of  works  of,  III,  6-14;  perfectionist, 
III,  3-5;  Ulus.,  wood-engraving,  p.  11;  fac.  p.  8 
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SaLCEDO,  don  Sebastian  Ventura  de  Vergara:  Ydeas  de  Apolo, 
V,  169-70 

Salt  Lake  City,  charter  of,  II,  286-87 

Sanborn,  Franklin  B. : Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau , III, 
288-93 

Saints  [includes  San,  Sanct,  Santo,  Santa,  Saint]  : see  under  name 
Santa  Agata,  VII,  143;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
Santa  Agnese,  VII,  140-43;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
St.  Antonius : Trialogus  super  Evangelio,  IX,  66 
St.  Augustine:  life  of  in  pictures  [Vita  S.  Augustini  (Mss.)],  IV, 
20-26;  De  Civitate  Dei,  IX,  67;  De  Contemplatione  Christi  (Mss.), 
VII,  78;  rule  of,  VII,  82 

St.  Bernadine,  Register  of  the  Company  of  (Mss.),  II,  281-84 
St.  Bonaventure  [Bonaventura]  : Legenda  Maior  (Mss.),  Ill,  79-83; 

M editationes  Vitae  Christi,  X,  222-23 
Santa  Caterina  of  Alexandria;  VII,  140;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena:  Ulus.,  martyrdom  of,  from  II  Malatesta,  VII, 
141 ; see  also  Rappresentatione 
Santa  Clara:  rules  of,  (Mss.),  VII,  76;  (Mss.),  IX,  64 
Santa  Dorothea  Vergine,  X,  93-94,  illus.,  title-page,  95;  see  also  Rap- 
presentazioni 

St.  Francis:  life  of  (Mss.),  Ill,  79-83;  Fioretti  (Mss.),  VII,  76;  San 
Francisco  e Ladroni;  VII,  144;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
Santo  Giovanni  Dicollato,  X,  94-98;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
St.  Jerome : Leben  der  Heiligen  Altvater,  VII,  95 
St.  Meinrad:  legend  of  [Sanct  Meynharts  Laben],  IX,  213-14 
St.  Raymond  of  Penafort:  Summa  Casuum  (Mss.),  VII,  78 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas : compendium  of  works  of  (Mss.),  IX,  62,  Ulus., 
page  (with  miniature)  from,  fac.  p.  62 
St.  Thomas  a Becket : illus.,  martyrdom,  IX,  fac.  p.  64 
Santa  Uliva,  VII,  143;  see  also  Rappresentazioni 
Sarum,  Book  of  Hours  of  the  use  of : see  Book  of  Hours 
Satan:  in  teaching  of  Puritans,  VII,  3-22;  VIII,  71-84,  148-59;  law 
suit  against  Christ  [Belial,  Theramo],  VI,  150-59,  illus.,  “Satan 
and  Moses  Pleading  Before  Solomon,”  153;  De  Praestigiis  Dae- 
monum,  Weyer,  IV,  185-99 

Scamman,  Col.  James : letter  from  Capt.  Joshua  Bragdon,  VIII,  106 
Schloeck,  R.  J. : “Influence  of  La  Celestina  in  England/”  VII,  224-25 
Schoenbaum,  Samuel : “John  Day  and  Elizabethan  Drama,”  V, 
140-52 

Scott,  Sir  Walter:  letter  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  IV,  60 
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Seymour,  Charles,  6th  Duke  of  Somerset:  letters  from  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  V,  63-82 
Sfera  La:  see  Dati,  Gregorio 

Shackford,  James  Atkins:  “The  Author  of  David  Crockett’s  Auto- 
biography,” III,  294-304 

Shakespeare,  William : Library’s  first  folio,  X,  63-77 ; Pantaloon  as 
Shylock  [Merchant  of  Venice],  I,  33-42;  comparison  of  Melville’s 
Pierre  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  VI,  43-51 ; Ulus.,  title-page  of  first 
folio,  X,  fac.  p.  66 

Shays’s  Rebellion;  and  the  English  press,  VIII,  165-67;  and  Har- 
vard College,  VII,  110-11;  see  also  American  revolution;  “An- 
archiad” 

Silhouette,  illustration  by,  VIII,  39-42 

Simonetta,  Cardinal : confirmation  of  Father  Thomas  Hay’s  ap- 
pointment, VIII,  105-06 

Simpson,  Lewis  P. : “Not  Men  But  Books,”  IV,  167-84 
Smith,  John : illus.,  leaf  from  his  Description  of  New  England,  II,  219 
Smollett,  Tobias:  letter  to  Samuel  Mitchelson,  VIII,  107 
Solomons,  Israel:  illus.,  book-plate,  V,  95 
Somerset,  Duke  of : see  Seymour,  Charles 
Sonnets  et  Eaux-F ortes  (anthology  of  poems),  III,  163-65 
South  Sea  Company;  Daniel  Defoe  and  the,  V,  175-88 
Spicer,  John  L. : “The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,”  VIII,  135-43; 
correction,  IX,  53-54;  “Wimpfeling’s  Adolescentia ,”  IX,  54-55; 
“Legend  of  St.  Meinrad,”  IX,  213-14 
Stackpole,  Edouard:  “The  First  Recognition  of  Antarctica,”  IV,  3-19 
Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence : letter  from  Emma  Lazarus,  X,  54-55 
Stern,  Madeline  B. : “James  P.  Walker  and  Horace  B.  Fuller: 
Transcendental  Publishers,”  VI,  123-40 
Stone,  Edward:  “Henry  James’s  First  Novel,”  II,  167-71 ; “The 
Last  Novel  of  Henry  James,”  II,  348-53;  “Henry  James  and 
Rome,”  III,  143-45 

Stuyvesant,  Peter:  deed  to  Evert  Jansen  (Mss.),  VIII,  106 
Super  Quicunque  Vult;  see  Castroval 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of:  letters  from  James  M.  Barrie,  V,  38-47 
Swenson,  Paul  B.:  “Additions  to  the  Print  Department,”  VII, 
161-66;  “Thackeray  Drawings  in  the  Print  Department,”  X, 
101-05 

Swift,  Harriet:  “New  Light  on  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,”  IX,  3-10 
Sydrach : see  Fontaine  de  Toute  Science,  La 
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l'  APLIN,  Gardner  B. : “Mrs.  Browning’s  Poems  of  1850,”  VIII, 
181-94 

Taylor,  John:  letter  from  Thomas  De  Quincey,  VIII,  107 
Temporale:  Flemish,  IX,  61 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord:  Poems  [1833],  Poems,  1843,  Poems,  By  Two 
Brothers,  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  IV,  78-81 
Tennyson,  Emily  Lady:  letters  from,  VII,  175-91,  illus.,  first  page 
of  a letter  from,  185,  portrait,  fac.  p.  178 
Teuerdank : see  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace:  The  Kinckleburys  on  the  Rhine, 
The  N ewcomes,  The  Virginians,  IV,  85-88;  drawings  in  the  Print 
Department  by,  X,  101-05,  illus.,  “A  Footman,”  103 
Theramo,  Jacobus  de : Belial  (Mss.),  VI,  150-09,  illus.,  “Satan  and 
Moses  Pleading  Before  Solomon,”  153;  VII,  79 
Thevet,  Andre:  Des  Vrais  Pourtraits  et  Vies  des  Homines  Illustres,  II, 
93-95 

Thoreau,  Henry  David:  letters  of  [Familiar  Letters,  by  Franklin  B. 
Sanborn],  III,  288-93;  Timothy  Dwight’s  Travels  in  Nezv-Eng- 
land  and  New-York  influence  on,  X,  109-15;  Silvio  Pellico’s  Le 
Mie  Prigionis  influence  on,  VII,  48-50;  influence  of  Walden  on 
Yeats,  V,  164-66 

Ticknor,  George:  and  Edward  Everett  on  books,  IV,  167-84;  anni- 
versary of  the  Ticknor  Collection.  I,  79-81 
Timothy,  Elizabeth : early  American  woman  printer,  X,  16-21 
Toison  Tor,  La,  II,  44-50 

Toulouse-Lautrec,  Henri:  early  drawings  of,  II,  276-80,  illus., 
“Horse,”  277;  illus.,  “The  Jockey,”  VI,  53 
Treasure  Room:  see  Boston  Public  Library 

Trefz,  Edward  K. : “Satan  as  the  Prince  of  Evil,”  VII,  3-22;  “Satan 
in  Puritan  Teaching,”  VIII,  71-84,  148-59;  “The  Puritans’  View 
of  History,”  IX,  115-36 

Tubbs,  William : deed  to  William  Tubbs,  Jr.  (Mss.),  VIII,  106 
Tunis,  Agreement  of  (Mss.)  [Signed  by  Muley  Hamet  and  Don 
Alonso  de  la  Cueva],  VII,  104 
Turgot:  and  John  Adams,  I,  3-22,  portrait,  fac.  p.  3 
Twain,  Mark  [Samuel  L.  Clemens]  : letter  to  Chatto  & Windus, 
VIII,  107 

GALDE,  Louis:  “A  Great  Spanish  Cosmographer,”  V,  54-56; 
“Las  Casas  and  the  Black  Legend,”  V,  97-106;  “La  Celestina  of 
1502,”  VI,  206-32;  “A  Reply,”  226-27 
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r ADEMECUM : see  Diirer,  Albrecht;  Bonstellen,  Albrecht 
Valentine  writers’  manual,  IV,  161-63 

Vattemare,  Alexandre : and  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, IV,  115-24;  see  also  Boston  Public  Library 
Very,  Jones:  New  England  mystic,  II,  63-76,  portrait,  fac.  p.  66 
Vigerio,  Marco:  Decachordum  Cliristianum,  II,  187-89 
Vignola,  Barozzio  de : Regola  dclli  Cinque  Ordini  d’ Architettnra,  V, 
m-13 

Villadiego,  Gundissalvus  de : Tractus  contra  Hcreticam  Pravitatem 
...  X,  221-22;  see  also  Jesuits 
Villari,  Pasquale : and  the  Brownings,  IX,  40-47 
Villon,  Jacques:  prints  by,  III,  305-11,  illus.,  “Jeune  Fille,”  307; 
prints  and  drawings  by,  X,  213-17,  illus.,  “Madame  Steegmuller,” 
fac.  p.  214 

Vlaminck:  illus.,  “Village  Street,”  VII,  217 

Volck,  A.  J. : Sketches  from  the  Civil  War  in  North  America,  IV,  27-33 
Volpe,  Edmond  L. : “The  Reception  of  Daisy  Miller, ” X,  55-59 
Voltaire:  influence  of  banquet  scene  from  Candide,  Chapt.  XIX,  and 
Hawthorne’s  “The  Christmas  Banquet,”  III,  244-46 
Von  einem  W aldbruder : see  Gegenbach,  Pamphilius 
Voragine,  Jacopo:  Golden  Legend  [Legenda  Aurea,  etc.],  VII,  87-89 

WaGENKNECHT,  Edward:  “Longfellow’s  Reading,”  VII, 
55-71,  128-38 

Wagner,  Vern:  “Josiah  Holbrook  of  the  American  Lyceum,”  VIII, 
26-38;  “Lecture  Bureaus  of  the  19th  Century,”  IX,  97-101 
Walker,  James  P. : and  Horace  B.  Fuller,  VI,  123-40 
Wallace,  Horace  Binney:  correspondence  with  Rufus  W.  Griswold, 
VIII,  3-25,  illus.,  letter  to  Griswold,  p.  ir 
Walton,  Isaac:  manuscript  concerning  his  house  at  Halstead,  IV, 
59 

Ward,  Maj.-Gen  Artemus:  letter  from  George  Washington,  IV,  57 
Ward,  Theodore  V.  W. : “Emily  Dickinson  and  T.  W.  Higginson,” 
V,  3-18 

Ware,  Ethel  K. : “Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Anti-Slavery,”  III,  251- 
75,  IV,  34-49 

Warren,  Mercy:  early  American  woman  historian,  VIII,  88-93, 
illus.,  title-page  of  her  History,  89 
Washington,  George:  letter  to  Maj.-Gen.  Artemus  Ward,  IV,  57 
Watts,  Isaac:  and  Emily  Dickinson,  VI,  141-49 
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Weitenkampf,  Frank:  “The  Literary  Hoax,”  III,  202-09;  “The 
Keepsake  in  19th  Century  Art,”  IV,  139-48;  “American  Illustra- 
tors of  Dickens,”  V,  189-94;  “Outline  Illustration,”  VI,  102-08; 
“Portraits  in  Caricature,”  VI,  223-28;  “Illustration  by  Sil- 
houette,” VIII,  39-42;  “Landscape  in  Comic  Art,”  VIII,  201-03; 
“American  Bible  Illustration,”  X,  154-57 
Wengenroth,  Stow:  lithographs  and  drawings  by,  V,  48-53;  illns., 
“Birds  and  Flowers,”  49 

Weston,  Hervey:  letter  from  Joshua  Bates,  IX,  107-09 
Weston  sisters  [Anne  Warren,  Caroline,  Deborah,  and  Maria  Wes- 
ton Chapman]  : and  the  Boston  “Controversy”  X,  38-50;  and 
the  “Boston  Mob,”  IX,  183-94;  see  also  Anti-Slavery 
Weyer,  Johnathan:  De  Praestigiis  Daemomnn,  IV,  185-99 
Whistler,  James  M.:  Ulus.,  “Joseph  Pennell,”  IX,  103 
Whitehill,  Walter  Muir:  “Ruzicka  Exhibition  in  the  Library,  III, 
6-14 

White- Jacket:  see  Hine,  Ephraim  Curtiss;  Melville,  Herman 
White  Mountains : landslide  in  as  inspiration  for  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, IV,  221-24;  for  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  V,  1 13-14 
Whitman,  Ruth:  “Balzac  Centenary,”  II,  317-26 
Wiggin,  Albert  H. : collector  and  benefactor,  III,  229-30 
Wiggin  Collection:  10th  anniversary  of.  III,  231-40;  see  also  under 
names  of  artists 

Willard,  Charity:  “The  Three  Virtues  of  Christine  de  Pisan,”  II, 
291-305 

Willard,  Emma:  early  American  woman  historian,  VIII,  93-95 
Willard,  Samuel:  Ulus.,  title-page  of  his  Christian  Exercise,  VII,  9; 
see  also  Puritan 

Williams,  Rev.  Samuel:  letter  to  Thomas  Ivers,  Esq.,  VII,  110-11 
Wilkins,  Ernest  H. : “Petrarch’s  Proposal  for  a Public  Library,”  X, 
196-202 

Wimpfeling:  Adolescentia,  IX,  54-55 

Winsor,  Justin:  History  of  America,  V,  119-39;  letters  from  Europe, 
VI,  74-83;  photograph,  c.  1890,  V,  fac.  p.  124 
Wolf,  Gustav:  works  by,  III,  74-78;  Ulus.,  woodcut  from  his  Book 
of  Job,  75 

IVonders  of  Creation  (Mss.),  after  the  encyclopaedia  of  Zakariya 
ben  Mohammed  Qazwini,  VII,  80 
Woodwell,  Charles  Henry:  journal  of  a civil  war  soldier,  VII,  50- 
5* 

Worde,  Wynkyn  de : Passyon  of  Our  Lorde,  IV,  61-63 
Wordsworth,  William:  Lyrical  Ballads  (Pub.  anonymously  with 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge),  IV,  70-74 
Wright,  Edith  A.:  “The  Teuerdank  of  Emperor  Maximilian,”  X, 
131-40;  “Twelve  Apostles  of  Cranach,”  X,  167-70;  “A  Medieval 
Manuscript  of  Philomena”  X,  188-95  \ “A  Spanish  Canonist  on 
Heresy,”  X,  221-22 

^^AGGI,  Elinor:  “Shakespeare  and  Melville's  Pierre,”  VI,  43-51 
Yeats,  William  Butler:  early  reading  of  Thoreau’s  Walden,  V,  164- 
66 

Young,  Brigham : gift  of  Charter  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  II,  286-87 

Z#AHRINGER,  Karl  Friedrich:  woodcuts  by,  VIII,  204-08,  illus., 
“Woman  with  Baby,”  205 

Zakariya  ben  Mohammed  Qazwini : see  Wonders  of  Creation 
Zani,  Hieronymus:  Commissio  ditcalis  from  Andrea  Gritti,  Doge  of 
Venice  (Mss.),  IX,  63-64 

Zenger,  Catherine:  early  American  woman  printer,  X,  21-25 
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